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‘““THE RAISING OF LAZARUS,’ BY SEBASTIAN DEL 
PIOMBO. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

It is the far-reaching spiritual significance of this theme 
(already foreshadowed) which we believe Michael Angelo 
to have seized, —if not reflectively, at least by « profound 
poetic insight, — and which Sebastian proved himself capable 
also of artistically apprehending and working out. The 
picture, as a whole, then, is to be understood as an artistic 
portrayal of the power which Christ exhibited of awakening 
men from the deadness of mere formal, external morality to 
a living sense of their real state of spiritual insufficiency on 
the one hand ; and, on the other, to a clear conception as 
well as an earnest desire for the attainment of the highest 
spiritual excellence. 

Taking this as the central significance and unifying ele- 
ment of the picture, we may proceed to trace it out in detail, 
leaving the characterization of the subordinate groups of 
figures to be made incidentally in the further course of 
interpretation. 

We may begin with the figure of Christ, who stands out 
conspicuously as the only completely self-poised individual 
of the entire group. All are drawn toward Him, either 
directly through reverence for his character, or indirectly 
through the good work which they see him accomplishing. 
He is attracted toward others only in sympathy for them 
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and in earnest desire for their improvement. He is not to 
become like them, but they are to become like Him. At 
His word of power and illumination the tomb opens and is 
empty. The reality of man is not there. What the tomb 
contains is but dust and ashes. So, too, he opens to view 
that more repellent tomb in which the lethargic soul is 
buried —the tomb of mere sensuous existence, in which 
man forgets, or, rather, remains unconscious of, his higher 
nature and destiny. At Christ’s words the aroused spirit 
struggles forth from its unnatural entombment and tears 
away the grave-cloths of human weaknesses and errors. 
Thus Lazarus centers his newly awakened spiritual vision 
upon the truth as presented by Christ. His whole inner 
being is stirred with an unconquerable desire to rise 


to the full stature of spiritual maturity, as he has already 


attained to the completeness of vigorous physical man- 
hood.! Supporting and assisting him are three strong men, 
so like Lazarus in general appearance as to suggest that 
they were formerly his boon companions, but had _pre- 
ceded him in responding to the awakening call of the new 
Teacher. These are now specially suited to assist him in the 
first steps of attaining to freedem from more or less serious 
faults which had doubtless once been common to all of them 
alike. 

If now we turn our attention to the two sisters, it becomes 
apparent at once that nothing could be more striking and 
significant than the difference between their attitudes and 
entire demeanor. Maury is here represented as a woman of 
remarkable spiritual gifts. Her whole appearance, down to 
the minutest detail of pose and gesture, even to the small- 
est item of personal attire, is that of the most delicate taste 
and refinement. But above all there is in the upturned 
look of the beautiful, humbly kneeling woman a most mar- 


'On the contrary, in Giotto’s representation, Lazarus appears emaciated, 
truly cadaverous, in accordance with the literal physical interpretation of the 
theme which he evidently adopted. 
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vellous expressiveness, showing both a clear intellectual com- 
prehension of the great awakening which her brother has 
just experienced, and also ,unutterable gratitude to Him 
whose illuminating words and elevating personal influence 
had wrought this change—to Him who had previously 
shown her also the way of life and salvation. Aside from 
Raphael’s ** Sistine Madonna,’’ there is perhaps no female 
figure in the whole range of Christian art that is more noble 
or more admirable than this. Here is a spirit of no ordinary 
mould. She shrinks from the shadows of ignorance and 
rejoices only in the light of truth. Who better suited to 
receive Christ’s teachings than this woman whose soul 
thirsted for knowledge? No wonder that she should be 
grateful to Him who had recognized the genuine nobility of 
her soul, who had shown her the way of truth and. peace, 
and who had now awakened to new and true consciousness 
her brother, who could henceforth sympathize with and aid 
her, as well as receive aid from her, in their mutual efforts 
to attain to greater perfection in their newly-discovered life 
of the spirit. 

To Martha, on the contrary, this awakening of Lazarus 
upperrs in a wholly different light. She has deep reverence 
for Christ, and believes him to be a great prophet ; but she 
is too much occupied with her immediate practical duties to 
vive much attention to what he savs. She accepts the new 
faith, but retains her former habits of life. We may even 
infer that Lazarus himself had been somewhat of the same 
habit ; but now he also is turning to the new Light, and in 
such wise as to revolutionize his entire life. Doubtless he 
had formerly sympathized with Martha. Now, however, it 
would seem likely that Mary will be encouraged to leave 
the household duties more than ever to her careful sister ! 
In any case Martha is greatly troubled and turns away with 
unconcealed aversion from what is to her so incomprehensi- 
ble. 


Just behind Martha are three other female figures. 
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These have no appearance of an intellectual interest in or 
appreciation of what is passing. Doubtless, like Martha. 
they reverence the new Teacher and count themselves 
among his. adherents, but without any real apprehension of 
the spiritual import of His words. That they are, neverthe- 


less, still mere formalists, is shown in another way, namely, 


by raising their mantles to their faces as if to shut out the 
disagreeable odors of the tomb. However incomprehensi- 
ble the new may be to them, they would have it understood 
that they are progressive and will in no wise be identified 
with the effete things of the past! Two men at the extreme 
right of the picture, one of whom is crouched down, his 
face only being visible, show by the same gesture that they 
also are quite alive to the existence of a sharp contrast 
between the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘*new,’’ and that for the 
former they have only abhorrence. These five figures — 
evidently the personages taking the most superficial view of 
things — would also seem to represent very fairly the atti- 
tude of exclusive sectarianisin. 

Near the steps of the arch-way, which we have already 
mentioned, stand two young men with their arms cast about 
each other in peasant-like familiarity. They lean forward, 
the one looking at Christ, the other at Lazarus. Their 
curiosity is evidently awakened, but their interest can as 
yet scarcely be said to be profound. Doubtless they are of 
the number of neighbors and friends of the family who sym- 
pathized with the new movement or who at least felt no 
special aversion for it. Neither they nor the five figures 
standing still further back and directly under the great 
arch-way appear to have any further significance ; though 
the latter group, made up of older men, seem evidently to 
be discussing the subject of what is passing before them, — 
this fact, indicated by their looks and gestures, serving to 
connect them with the central interest of the picture. 

Glancing again at the figures and groups of the right- 
hand half of the picture, we may see a regular progressive 
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series from the last group mentioned to Mary and Lazarus, 
who ure nearest the person of Christ. The group under 
the arch-way represents those having a mere external and 
passing interest in, without any real comprehension of, the 
intellectual and moral movements which constitute the very 
essence of the history of the world. The two friends with 
arms thrown about each other are younger and more plas- 
tic, but still unreflecting, minds. These seem attracted 
and might become awakened to an active interest in the 
movement, though their interest would doubtless be emo- 
tional rather than intellectual, properly speaking. In the 
three women and two men of whose formalism mention 
has already been made, may be recognized the type of those 
who, possessed of shallow natures, have yet become im- 


pressed with the creditableness of ‘* progress,’’ and who 
therefore accept anv new phase of doctrine that attracts 
general attention. This they do, however, without having 


any more adequate comprehension of the new than they 
had previously possessed of the old; and hence in ac- 
cepting the new they believe themselves bound to cast 
away the old, even with horror; not dreaming that the new 
is really new, and better than the old, precisely because it 
includes all that was vital in the old and now brings into 
reality and full view what had previously been unnoticed, 
and was only present as a latent force in the old. Far 
in advance of these are the three companions of Lazarus. 
Their acceptance of the new faith has perhaps not been 
through a deeply penetrating intellectual comprehension of 
its significance; but they are vigorous, healthy natures, 
and the moral purity and grandeur of the new phase of 
human life and human destiny has taken fast hold on their 
imagination, aud has awakened within them a deeply pene- 
trating sense of present and prospective happiness. Not 
less emotional are Lazarus and his sister Mary; but these 
are also far more vigorously intellectual. Once awakened 
to a clear sense of the beauty and sublimity of the newly 
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developed view of the human spirit and its destiny, these 
fine souls concentrate their whole inner force upon the task 
of seizing in all the fulness of its significance the inspiring 
solution offered them of the problem of life. 

The formalists may be said to accept the new faith only at 


the simplest stage of Symbolism. It represents to them 
something vast and worshipful; but precisely what, they 
will never be able to tell. The next step beyond this is the 
Plastic (represented by the three friends of Lazarus). 
Here the new phase of life is seized on the side of its beauty — 
its charm for the imagination and the emotional nature in 
general. The third phase is the Rational (represented by 
Lazarus himself and Mary), wherein the new faith is seized 
under its abiding form of the infinite Truth of the world. 
Here, through all the symbolism and through all the charm- 
ing forms of beauty, there is beheld the dawn of the eter- 
nal day of the spirit. 

We may now pass to a consideration of the left-hand 
portion of the picture. About the figure of Christ are 
grouped the twelve disciples; and here it should be 
remarked that no halo or other symbol appears in this pic- 
ture to indicate the sacred character of any figure. This is 
a fact of no slight significance. With the advance of art, 
which is but one phase of the advance of spirit, there had 
come to be formed a clear conception of the significance and 
essential characteristics of each personage of Sacred His- 
tory. Hence, with many of the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, and with the last and greatest 
work of Raphael, external symbols are, for the most part, 
omitted, and the personages are recognizable solely by the 
infinitely subtler symbolism of personal characteristics of 
form, features, and gesture, expressive of the spiritual quali- 
ties of the individual. 

In considering the disciples we may begin with the three 
kneeling figures to the left and in front. The last of these 
is only indicated by the upturned face. The foremost is an 
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old man, who kneels on one knee, reverently presses his 
palms together, and looks up, full of devotion, to Christ. 
It is, doubtless, Andrew, one of the oldest of the disciples. 
He is deeply impressed with the dignity and beauty of 
Christ’s character, and imbued with profound faith in His 
mission, while Christ’s power to draw men to Himself 
seems to Andrew to be purely divine. His attitude is dis- 
tinctly that of worship. Behind these three, but still 
crouching, wholly in the shadow, and thus quite near the 
person of Christ, is a figure of which only the head is vis- 
ble, und which, nevertheless, is one of the most interesting 
of the entire group. His gaze is directed intently toward 
Lazarus. He is watching with deepest interest the process 
of awakening which is here going forward. From the del- 
icacy of his features, from his nearness to Christ, from the 
entire unpretentiousness of his attitude, and even more 
from his expression of intense reflectiveness, this would 
seem to be John. The next figure, bending forward under 
the raised right arm of Christ, is peering round and also 
gazing at Lazarus ; but his expression is rather that of sim- 
ple curiosity. He is watching the mere outward figure, 
while John’s gaze appears to penetrate to the soul and to 
perceive the spiritual process. Still further back and quite 
to the left stands James the Elder, with outstretched hand, 
and face turned to his left, addressing another of the dis- 
ciples. He is distinctly recognizable by his resemblance to 


Christ as his kinsman.’ He seems to possess a clearly de- 


fined view of the process which all are watching with so 
much interest (though with such various modes of appre- 
hending it) and is giving expression to his view, while his 
companion (apparently Peter) listens with closest atten- 
tion. The movement of the hand of the speaker indicates 


' This relationship is similarly indicated in’ Raphael’s **‘ Theology” (Dis- 
puta), in his “ Transfiguration,” and in Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.” It would 
seem to have been the mode of designating James generally accepted by the 
artists of this period. 
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with simple naturalness the connection of this subordinate 
group with the central group. Behind these and to the left, 
with only the face showing, is a figure manifesting little in- 
terest in what is taking place, though he may be supposed 
to be listening to what James is saying. Next to the right, 
and near James and Peter, is a figure with head and 
shoulders only visible. He is.leaning forward and looking 
down at Lazarus. There is observable in his countenance 
a strained expression that is quite disagreeable and which 
suggests that this figure is intended for Judas, whom it has 
always been the custom to represent, by one or another 
sign, as « monster, but who since the days of De Quincey, 
and, more recently, of Mr. Story, the American artist, has 
had his apologists and is not without his somewhat plausible 
defense.' Judged, however, by the traditional and less 
charitable standard, we should say of him, as he appears 
here, that he experiences a certain sense of uneasiness ; for 


there is great probability that evil practices will speedily be 


detected in a company where spiritual consciousness is con- 
stantly deepening and where spiritual insight is constantly 
becoming clearer and more penetrating. Just behind 
Christ and to His left is the oldest of the disciples, Simon, 
with eyes fixed upon Lazarus and with hands upraised in 
astonishment and awe. ‘To him what he sees is literally 
a miracle—a wonder. Behind him, finally, are two figures 
showing great excitement and talking the one to the other. 
One points with his finger to what is taking place in front, 
and thus again a subordinate group is connected by a ges- 
ture with the central group ; while the thrusting out of the 
hand in the latter cause is as characteristic of the excited, 

! The pith of the defence consists in the assumption that, of all the disciples, 
Judas had the most absolute faith in Christ’s divinity; that he believed only 
an occasion was wanting to render Christ’s divine nature manifest, in conse- 
quence of which belief, and under the pretence of receiving « bribe (too paltry 
a sum to be a real motive), he led the enemies of Christ to Him, expecting that 


with such an occasion the divinity of his Lord would be exhibited once for all 
to the world. His plan failing, remorse for his fatal error led to suicide. 
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somewhat rude-looking figure as in the former case the 
calmly extended open hand is in keeping with the refined 
fuce and figure of James. 

Thus in the group of the disciples we may trace the vary- 
ing phases of spiritual activity on the part of those nearest 
the Source of Truth, and who are thus in a special sense 
the ** light of the world,’’ as Christ himself designates his 
disciples in the Sermon on the Mount. In the three kneel- 
ing figures in front we have the phase of the immediate 
acceptance and adoration of the Divine. John accepts the 
fact, but would comprehend the process. He would mediate 
his knowing. James and Peter, destined to leadership in 
the organization of the early Church, are already tracing 
out the doctrines in detail, and would seem here to be dis- 
cussing the relation between Faith and Works in the 
development of the individual character. Judas views the 
matter altogether externally. His real interests all belong 
to the outer world. According to the ordinary view, he had 
not attained to so much real knowledge of the spiritual 
world as to have any clear conviction of the value of 
personal integrity. He saw, however, the advantages of 
association with reputable people, and in their company he 
must needs assume an air of being interested in what most 
concerned them. ‘The two excited figures, again, evidently 
view things quite from the outside. The miracle of a 
magician would be as truly a miracle to them as this one 
which they behold; hence, unable to seize vital distine- 
tions, they would be likely to be ‘** blown about by any 
wind of doctrine.”’ Finally, Simon, devout, dignified, 
brings us back to the phase of immediate acceptance of the 


Divine. God alone, he seems to be saying, could bring 
about such transformations us that which they are witness- 


ing. 


But with all the variety of attitude and gesture observ- 
able in the figures of the disciples, and expressive of their 
various states and tendencies of mind, there is yet in the 
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whole group a calmness and repose that comport admirably 
with the majestic dignity of Christ, about whom they are so 
closely and naturally gathered. 

Passing from the consideration of the disciples, we have 
still to notice the remaining group at the left of the picture 
and immediately behind the disciples. These are engaged 
in animated conversation, and one of their number points 
down excitedly to the scene in progress as if he would say: 
‘*This cannot be permitted.’’ ‘* Behold, the world has 
gone after him.’’ They are evidently the Pharisees, who 
are in great anger at the heresies of this self-appointed 
teacher, and still more at the fact that His heresies take 
hold on the hearts of the people and lead them away from 
the dull, safe paths of the time-honored ritual. We may 
infer that their number (seven) is intended to suggest the 
emphasis which this sect put upon the external observances 
of the law. These are, indeed, the extreme formalists of 
the old régime in contrast with those of the new, the latter 
being represented by the figures already pointed out in the 
right-hand half of the picture. To the delicate senses of 
the formalists of the new régime the old is extremely offen- 
sive. To the tender consciences of the formalists of the old 
régime the new is unauthorized, and therefore diabolical. 


Hence it must be suppressed, at whatever cost, even though 


it be that of the false accusation and crucifixion of the inno- 
cent. Between these abstract extremes stands the concrete 
ideal of humanity represented in the person of Christ, who 
** cae, not to destroy, but to fulfil.”’ 

In the middle distance, on the farther side of the stream, 
are several figures. ‘Two or three are sitting upon a rock 
and seem to be wholly without occupation. They are idlers 
cut off from the world of thought, and gazing listlessly into 
the current of the stream of time, seeing nothing. Fur- 
ther on is a group of women engaged in washing. These 
may be considered as representing the ordinary avocations 
of life, which go on usually without any clearly defined 
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consciousness, on the part of those engaged in them, of the 
nature and significance of that impetuous and continually 
deepening and widening current of spiritual activity which 
at last is found to constitute all that is of abiding interest 
or value in human life. Or, again, the nature of the occu- 
pation of this group may be looked upon as symbolically 
suggesting that, apart from the true, vitally spiritual life to 
which Christ would awaken mankind, there is sure to be a 
reliance upon external forms and ceremonial purifications. 

Finally the landscape as a whole, considered as the back- 
ground of the scene which constitutes the central point of 
interest of the picture, can scarcely be without its impor- 
tant accessory significance. It is elaborated into a multi- 
plicity of details, all which appear to harmonize with and 
heighten the predominant idea. It has been suggested that 
by the city the artist intended to represent Jerusalem. 
This seems to us doubtful. Indeed, we are confident that no 
definite locality ought to be understood as represented here, 
even in the conventional sense in which landscape was under- 
stood and dealt with at that time. It seems to us much 
more in keeping with the central conception of the 
picture as here traced out to consider the whole land- 
scape as merely an ideal representation of the ancient 
world. It is simply a background of antiquity which leads 
upward out of the vagueness of the past, through increas- 
ing definiteness of forms and events to the living reality of 
the present. Looked at in this way, the temple-like struc- 
tures which are here represented as already falling into ruin 
would seem to present to our view the contrast between the 
obsolete forms of the religions of the Pagan World on the one 
hand and the vivifying power of the Religion of the Spirit on 
the other. Thus, from first to last, in the whole history of 
the world, old forms of faith crumble into dust as new 
forms of faith spring into life. 

Forms change, and in changing lose their identity. Spirit 
remains forever self-identical in the midst of all its changes. 
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Not metempsychosis, but infinitely continued sel/-conscious- 
ness, which must forever increase in depth and breadth, and 
in the wealth of its spiritual powers and possessions — such 
is the destiny of the soul that becomes fully awakened to 
the infinite purport of the nature of Spirit and is thus 
aroused to incessant exertion to attain to the goal of spiritual 
perfection. Witiram M. Bryant. 


MISTAKEN. 
PaRT FrrRsrt. 

There were only two of us — Eustace andI. Eustace was 
the elder by four years; but to me, except in the matter of 
privileges, he always seemed my junior. 

I cannot say how the jealousy of my brother was first 
aroused in my nature; yet I was not more than twelve 
years of age when I had clearly defined the passion which 
beset me, and knew that its virulence would one day over- 
master me. 

Had I been a boy, I think others would have known my 
misery as well as I did myself; but, with all the bravery of 
my nature, —and I was brave; no soldier ever possessed a 
more courageous heart, —I hid every outward sign of my 
discontent, and endured the superior airs of my brother 
without exhibiting to him or to others the disgust with 
which they filled me. 

Some inward assurance told me that it would be useless 
to protest, and I endured his patronizing ways, strange to 
say, with almost as much equanimity as if they had been 
agreeable to me. 

When Eustace, in the morning, would beg me in banter- 
ing words to allow him the felicity of shaking hands with 
me, I often felt that, instead of placing my hand quietly in 
his, I should like to strike the outstretched palm, and greet 
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with an angry frown the genial look of greeting. But I 
must certainly have had a most unreadable countenance, for 
I can see him now, as he looked at me in those days, his 
great blue eyes beaming in unconscious kindness upon me, 
when he uttered his welcoming good morning. I knew 
that one day I should tell him how I hated him. That he 
had not discernment enough to see how he tortured me, 
when he patronized me in his loving fashion, was not his 
fault, perhaps; yet, if nature had not given him brains 
enough to read my feelings towards him, or even a dog’s 
instinet to know who liked him and who did not, he would 
not feel the sting so much when he should know the truth ; 
and, as for me, I felt every day of my life that the time 
would come when he must know it. 

And the fortune. Our father, a rich man, who could have 
given me half, and yet have left enough for Eus‘ace to live 
without exertion, followed his inborn English proclivities, 
and made me dependent for life on my brother’s generosity. 
This was galling enough to me, who disliked to take the 
simplest gift from Eustace. I was sixteen before I knew 
the truth about this; our father died then, and we were 
told everything by our mother. ‘* You know. Evelyn,’’ 
she said to me at that time, ‘* Eustace is devoted to you. 
I have no fears for your future; for, even should you 
marry, he will give you a magnificent portion.’’ 


I turned away. I felt that my eyes were blazing with 
passion, and feared that mamma would detect my secret in 
my face. 


I — with my talents, with my nature so superior to his — 
to receive his alms; to be obliged to him for every penny I 
expended! My future husband, also, to be indebted to 
him, — for my quick brain already took in the probability 
of being courted for the wealth in my brother’s power to 
bestow, —and might I not become the prey of some one 
who would value me only in proportion to my favor with 
Eustace ? 
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‘*He is Eustace Ewing, and I am Evelyn Ewing,’ I re- 
peated that night, a hundred times. ‘+ He is fair, and easily 
led, like a girl; loves his dogs and his horses only because 
they mark his standing, not with the love I bear to Moody 
and Snow, which is a bond between me and my animals. 
He patronizes me because I belong to his family, and he 
wants me to feel that it is he who gives me whatever I 
enjoy ; and when I am in society he will choose my dresses, 
and show me off to his companions, because I am his sis- 
ter—part of his establishment. And what he possesses 
belongs to me as an equal right; the only bar, that he is 
Eustace and I am Evelyn.’’ 

And bitter tears attested how I suffered. But Eustace 
knew nothing of this. He travelled on the Continent about 
this time; he was twenty —a tall, fair-haired youth, with 
blue eves, and what his friends called a genial smile. 

Mr. Sydney accompanied him in his travels. This gentle- 
man had taught us both Latin, and was a great favorite 
with my brother. He was clever, poor, well educated, 
and T liked him, because, when we took our lessons, his 


quick detection at. once discovered how superior were my 


abilities to those of Eustace; and while he was silent 2s to 
the latter’s demerits, he keenly enjoyed my capability of 
appreciating his instructions. 

Eustace grew tired and yawned, then pinched my ears, 
and wished lessons were over, while I darted my triumphant 
glances into Mr. Sydney’s eyes, as each new translation 
dawned upon my intellect, and he knew that I comprehended 
the beauties of his rendering. 

He marked six passages for me to read while he and 
Eustace were absent; but the book lay the whole summer 
long untouched upon my table. 

As if I wanted to read Latin by myself, — no one by to 
mark the clever way in which I surpassed my brother, — and 
I was four years younger than he and a girl! 

The summmer wore away ; mamma and I visited the sea- 
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side, but saw no society, for we were in mourning, and I 


think mamma missed Eustace more than she did papa. It 
was of no use for me to strive to banish my bitter broodings 
over my wrongs and try to amuse her. She would sit for 
hours without saying a word, looking out over the sea, and 
seemingly oblivious to all around her. 

I knew that I was, comparatively speaking, nothing to 
her, and that she would complacently place my hand in that 
of my future husband, even if it were to send me to another 
hemisphere ; but that she would never, could she prevent 
it, allow Eustace to leave her side again. 

Autumn came, and with the changing leaves a message 
from Eustace, which blanched our mother’s cheek and 
infuriated me, as [ thought of how lightly he valued the 
wealth of love and anxiety lavished upon him by her to 
whom I had an equal right with himself. 

‘*He must stay another year; he must winter in Rome, 
go to the East, and do a hundred other things. It took 
everybody two years to make the grand tour now, and in 
the meantime Hvy would take his place.’’ 

As if I could endure to feel, through all the long winter, 
how little 1 was to mamma. 

Then he went on, already dictating to us, as if mamma 
could not manage her household herself. 

‘* Darling little Evy is too clever to study any more. 
Don’t let her touch a book; make her ride on horseback 
and learn to drive. I want to see roses in her cheeks when 
I return. If she touches Sydney’s Latin I will be angry,”’ 
etc. Mamma read the passage aloud and L listened. 

‘* Well, Evelyn?”’ she said, with a long-drawn sigh, when 
she had concluded. 

I sat in the corner of the sofa, biting my lips. My hands 
trembled with repressed passion, and I kept my eyelids 
drooped lest mamma should see my eyes, for I felt that 
they were flashing indignation. 

He did not even feel the sting of my being cleverer than 
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he, but could allude to it as if it were rather deteriorating 
to me than humiliating to himself. In the only quarter in 
which he felt his superiority he used his powers unspar- 
ingly, as if to show me at once that no amount of talent in 
me could make up for the fact that he was Eustace and | 
Evelyn Ewing. 


> 


‘*Mamma,’’ I said at last, for I felt that I must say 
something, ‘* are you not mistress here? Does my — does 
Eustace dictate to you?’”’ 

She started a little, and looked at me. Then she 
returned nervously : — 

‘¢ Of course not, Evelyn. Your— Eustace has no desire 
to dictate to me. No son could be more dutiful. But he 
has expressed his wishes, and it is our duty to study them.”’ 

She spoke the last sentence firmly, and I felt that the 
commands of Eustace would be obeyed to the letter. 

I left the room without another word, and that night — 
I hardly like to acknowledge it, but it was a gratification to 
me at the time —I threw Mr. Sydney’s book into the fire. 
> IT muttered, as the 
flames curled around the dear Romaic sentences. 

After that I was very tame and obedient; mamma had 
only to speak and I obeyed her. She read Eustace’s letters 
to me, and I laid before her eyes whatever he sent to me ; 


‘* Eustace may buy him another, 


but write to him I could not, and always feigned an excuse. 
Waste my time composing sentences that he might show 
them to his foreign friends, as the charming productions of 
his clever little sister, one of his possessions at home, to be 
enumerated with his acres, etc., and whom it would be 
worth a fortune to any man to marry! 

Had he not, even when a boy, reprimanded the servants 
if they did not wait upon me with as much alacrity as upon 
himself, a piece of courfesy which it was now his pleasure 


to show me was mere condescension on his part by thus 
sending his commands upon my occupations. 

But I waited. There would come a day when I, my 
own mistress, would refuse the protection of my brother. 
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Part SECOND. 


I wanted just six months of my majority, when Eustace 
returned. Shall I ever forget mamma’s joy — how she wel- 
comed the friend he brought home with him, and her grati- 
tude to Mr. Sydney for his conduct? Keenly sensitive as I 
was as to the difference in her love for Eustace and myself, 
[I vet could not help feeling glad for her when her tall son 
once more stood beside her, and I knew how happy she was. 
And his friend, Charles Stuart, must have been a lineal de- 
scendant of the old royal house who had escaped the re- 
searches of the historians — some relative, perhaps, of the 


Yardinal, whose parentage could never have been owned. 

For there was the aristocratic face, whose pictured likeness 
* * . . . 

I had so often regarded with commiserating sympathy, and 


the brown, curling hair, and the immaculate something that 
was never yet seen in any bearing but that*of the unfor- 
tunate king. So I thought, as I regarded him attentively, 
while mamma and Eustace were in the rapture of their first 
meeting, and could see no one else in the room. 

Then Mr. Sydney came and took my hand in his, telling 
me, in his grave way, that I was much improved. 

‘© Ain I?’ I asked defiantly. 

‘* Yes, Miss Evelyn, much. And how much have, you 
rend ?”’ 

** Not at all.”’ [ said this almost spitefully, hoping to 
read his disappointment in his countenance. 

His friend Eustace had commanded it s6, and I, who had 
not ceased to read his book alone until prohibited its per- 
usal, had obeyed. 

Mr. Sydney laughed softly, as he regarded me approv- 
ingly. 

‘* Very good, Miss Evelyn. I promise myself pleasure 
when we begin again this winter.”’ 

It was with difficulty that I repressed the indignation 
which threatened to betray itself through my rising color 


und flashing eyes. 
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Were they both leagued together — were they afraid of 
me? Did Eustace, unconcerned as he seemed, really dread 
the advantage which knowledge would give to my superior 
native talents, and had he made it his royal will that Mr. 
Sydney should second him in his project to keep me down? 

Eustace was rich, and Mr. Sydney could not afford to 
lose his patron ; but I smiled contemptuously to myself as 
1 reflected upon the many weary hours of study that 
Eustace must undergo before he could gain the least com- 
prehension of what flashed upon my intellect in » moment. 

Well, in the coming six months I would compensate 
myself for my hours of ennui during their absence; they 
should both see how impossible it was for mere acquired 
power to triumph over nature’s gifts; amd then I would 
tell them— Eustace — how I scorned him and his possessions. 

They had .not been at home a month before I could see 
plainly how pleased mamma was when Eustace’s friend 
talked or walked with me. 

She had taken him at once into her household on almost 
as familiar a footing as Eustace himself. As her son’s 
friend, she treated him almost like a son. 

As to myself, it did not take me a week to find out that 
Charles Stuart’s richest gifts were his refined face and 
courtly manners. He had not even as much brains as Eus- 
tace himself; and I had convinced myself long ago that the 
latter was of inferior intellect to me, his sister. 

Yet even I secretly acknowledged that Eustace was never 
stupid. He soon wearied of books, but he had a bright way 
of his own in society, which to many —and [ am sure it was 
to mamma— was more attractive than an exhibition of the 


cleverest sayings could have been. Standing apart, I had 
sometimes even thought that, had he been any one else but 
Eustace Ewing, I could have liked him. And here was 
mamma, who knew my talents, surely, —all in that house- 
hold must have realized how clever I was, — actually pleased 
to see me tormented by being forced to talk to a man with 
scarcely an original idea. 
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After satisfying my sense of artistic beauty by regard- 
ing his fine face and figure, I grew as tired of seeing him 
lounging about the rooms as I knew Eustace himself was ; 
only he had brought him home, and was, of course, obliged 
to make the best of his acquisition. I knew now, if I had 
never been sure of it before, that mamma did not under- 
stand my nature when she could think it possible that I 
would choose a husband like this Charles Stuart. 

From the days of ‘*sweet Anne Page’’ until now such 
; 
and, although I knew that Eustace’s friend could lift me at 
once from dependence upon my brother, I preferred to gain 


women as I have protested against being wedded to fools ; 


my freedom in my own way, not by entering into another 
bondage. Eustace, as of old, patronized me in lordly 
fashion, and.was, I thought, rather glad, at first, to throw 
his friend upon my hands for entertainment ; but no sooner 
did he find that the latter seemed to prefer being near me, 
and that he himself was often left to follow his pursuits 
alone, or with Mr. Sydney, than his manner changed, «and 


he would frame a hundred pretences about wanting me to 


do something for him, or send me to mamma’s part of the 
morning-room, 

It was in keeping — he was not yet ready to give up his 
proprietorship in me; and, could I have endured the idea 
for 2 moment, I believe I should have married Charles 
Stuart in order to thwart Eustace. 

However, it came at last. Either Charles Stuart was 
too stupid to understand that he was not to be accepted, or 
mamma allowed her approval of him to be too plainly seen, 
and thus encouraged him. Whatever led him on, he one 
day requested the honor of my hand. Mamma, of course, 
was delighted, and referred him to me. 

Eustace had taken me out that morning. He liked his 
early rides and liked to have me with him. I knew I looked 
well in a habit, and I managed my horse quite as well as 
my brother. Mounted beside him, cantering over the smooth 
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roads, I felt my inferiority much less than in the drawing- 
room, and in this case was always willingly obedient. 
We came into the morning-room together, where Mr. 
Stuart had just left mamma. [remember well her gratified 
look as she asked me to sit beside her. 

‘+ Evelyn, dear,’’ she said in a low voice, ‘* Mr. Stuart 
has just asked you in marriage.” 

I could not reply, for my whole attention was, at that 
moment, drawn towards my brother. 

With one bound he reached the sofa where we sat, and 
said, while an ungry flush overspread his face, ‘* How dare 
he, in our house ’? — 


Then he stopped suddenly, and looked at me. 

‘¢ Evy, my darling, you don’t want to leave us? ”’ 

His voice faltered, and he took my hand in his. 

‘¢ Not yet,’’ I said, looking straight in his face, and for 
the moment feeling an impulse to reveal my real feelings 


towards him; but, with a strong effort, I checked myself. 

The flush died out of his face, but he looked somewhat 
puzzled as he bent down to kiss me on the forehead. 

‘* Nor ever, I hope,”’ he returned gaily. ‘* Why, mamma, 
I could not part with Evy — it would be simply impossible. 
I thought I was choking a moment ago.”’ 

A keen pleasure darted through my breast. He would 
feel — oh, how he would feel my defection. For all these 
long years of waiting I would be repaid a thousand-fold. 
No matter that I must go out alone in the world, on my 
eighteenth birthday I would tell him all I had suffered in 
knowing that he had taken everything from me, even 
the love of my parents, which was mine by an equal right. 

But mamma did not seem at all pleased by this ending of 
her little scheme. 

‘* Eustace,’’ she said reprovingly, ‘‘1 am sorry to hear 
you speak thus. Evelyn may regret this refusal. Mr. 
Stuart is an excellent match for her.”’ 

She looked uneasy as she spoke, and regarded me keenly. 
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So sharply she looked into my face that I was aroused from 
my revengeful musing, and said quickly : — 

‘* That may be, but I will never marry him.’’ 

At this, Eustace planted himself directly between mamma 
and me, and, taking my hand in his, patted it, while a 
beaming look of satisfaction stole over his countenance. 

‘* Now, mamma, [ am master here, and Evy shall not leave 
us. What does she want of excellent matches? There are 
onlv two of us, and I will always take care of her.’’ 

Mamma seemed really troubled. Ready as she always was 
to acquiesce in the desires of Eustace, I could only suppose 
that her opposition in this case arose from a strong wish on 
her part to have me married and off her hands., 

And yet I had never troubled her. While I knew that I 
was so much less dear to her than my brother, still had I 
always been dutiful. 

But Eustace carried the day, as he always did 

Charles Stuart was refused, and went home, where I 
knew he would soon meet with some one more suited to 
him than myself. I really felt surprised that he had cared 
for me, and could only account for it by knowing that when 
with him I always endeavored to talk of nothing but com- 
monplaces, and supposed that he had not the least concep- 
tion of how clever I really was. 

Then I had fine eyes and astately manner, and I presume 
he thought I would look well at the opera. 

After that things went on as usual. Mamma suggested, 
during the winter, that I should see something more of so- 
ciety, but Eustace liked to have me play chess with him in 
the evenings, and only laughed when he was repeatedly 
beaten. We read a little more with Mr. Sydney, rode and 
drove a great deal, and my brother, at least, enjoyed this 
sort of life amazingly. 

Ever since my refusal of Mr. Stuart, mamma had seemed 
uneasy in my presence — that is, when we were alone to- 

. gether. 
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We never spoke of the affair. As if by tacit consent, Mr. 
Stuart’s name was not mentioned, but I knew she was bit- 
terly disappointed because I had not accepted him. 

I thought sometimes that she suspected my intentions, 
and had wished to avoid the unpleasantness of anything of 
the sort occurring in her family by wedding me in haste. If 
so, muchas I disliked to grieve her, I felt that the day was 
fast coming when she also must feel reproved for the cruel way 
in which she had deprived me of my right to her love, and had 
bestowed itupon my brother. And Eustace was kinder than 
he had ever been. At least it seemed to me that ever since 
he had feared losing me he had been less offensively patron- 
izing and more deferential in his manner towards me. But 
could this change the stubborn fact that things were just 
the same ; that I was no less a serf in that household —I, 
who had an equal right to all these? 


Part THIRD. 


It was my eighteenth birthday. The hour had come at 


last, and I was free — as free as the mateless birds, who go 
out into the fresh, green woods to build new homes for 
themselves. So did I, on this bright morning, rise with a 
glad sense of liberty and prepare to leave my old home. 

Eustace I must first see, and, my heart swelling with tri- 
umph in reflectiug upon the tale I had in my power to re- 
late, I descended to the morning-room. 


Yes, he was there, reading the morning paper, and mam- 
ma not yet down. All things seemed to have happened just 
as I wished. I did not want to grieve her by saying ail I 
intended to say to my brother in her presence. She would 
soon be here—I must not delay a moment. With light 
step I crossed the room and stood before Eustace. 

‘* Put down your paper ; I want to speak to you,’’ I said, 
in grave, haughty tones. 

He had not heard me enter, and raised his eyes in aston- 
ishment at this address. 
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** Pul down my paper — why, Evy?” and his ringing laugh 
echoed loud enough to have called mamma down, even if 
she had been sleeping. I had intended to speak truthfully, 
but calmly, but the great superiority expressed in his man- 
ner, and he so inferior as I knew him to be, infuriated me, 
und I lost my self-control. 


Can I reeall everything I said that morning? I can see 


him yet, as he sat with his right arm drooping over the arm 


of the chair, his left resting on the paper upon his knee, 
and his face wearing an amused look as I began, a look that 
was changed ere I ended into an expression of shocked re- 
gard, 

I told him in the strongest language of my long pent-up 
hate ; of the cruel way in which I had been defrauded, not 
only of my parents’ love, but of my right to the inherit- 
ance. I recalled to his remembrance the many times he 
had wounded me, even when a child, by presuming to give 
this or that as a favor when he knew it was mine by right ; 
and reminded him scornfully of the letter in which he had 
commanded me not to study, lest I should surpass him. 

It is useless to recapitulate. I concluded by telling him 
that I would leave our mother’s house this day, — the day of 
my majority, —and for the future support myself by my 
brains, a commodity with which he was unacquainted ; that 
I scorned to take a marriage portion from him; that I was 
free ; he could no longer number me among his household 
goods, and that I would never see him more. 

I had not finished when mamma entered. 

Eustace had spoken only once after I had begun. He 
looked at me in amazement, and exclaimed ‘‘1 defraud 
you, Evy! I think you must be insane !”’ 

But my passion of words could not be arrested. Nothing 
stopped me until Eustace arose and left the room. 

He was very pale, and looked as if he were going to faint. 

Mamma stood by the door and let her son pass her with- 
out saying a word. She had stood there almost rigidly, ever 
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since she entered, and had heard my concluding words. 
When the door closed upon Eustace, she came forward. 

‘* You cruel, ungrateful girl,’’ she exclaimed, with white 
lips, us she regarded me. 

The exit of Eustace had somewhat calmed my passion, 
but my defiance was unabated. I knew myself the injured 
one, and this gave me confidence, although mamma’s words 
went to my heart piercingly. 

I dropped my eyes to avoid the angry looks, so unusual 
upon that placid face, and said coldly, ‘* Why cruel — why 
ungrateful ?’’ 

‘* How dare you speak so to Eustace?’’ cried mamma 
severely. 

Once more I was aroused into fury. ‘1 dare because I 
have a right to do so. Had I not been defrauded of my 
just part of the inheritance and made dependent upon him, 
no one would question my right.’’ 

‘* To-day you—no one can control me, for I am of 
age; and I have nothing to lose, for 1 would not take a 
farthing from him as a gift. You will not miss me, I know, 
for I felt long ago the difference in your regard for him and 
me, and I am determined to live this life of servitude no 
longer.”’ 

Mamma trembled and sat down. ‘* Evelyn,’’ she said 
more gently, **if you really wished to leave us you might 
have told me all your fancied wrongs in private, and not 
have wounded Eustace so cruelly. He loves you too well, 
has always been too noble and generous to readily under- 
stand such an expression of violent hatred as you have 
made this morning.’’ 

‘¢T have told the truth!’ 

A few moments afterwards I raised my eves and looked 
at mamma. She was weeping silently. 

I said sullenly, ‘*‘ Mamma, I am wretched here, and I 
know you will soon forget me, for you will always have 
Eustace.’’ 
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Yet, even as I spoke, a reaction in my feelings had taken 
place. It seemed to me, now that I had given vent to my 
long pent-up passion, had told the injurer of all my 
wrongs, that they appeared less weighty than before, and 
ghosts of mamma’s and my brother’s goodness towards me 
haunted me painfully at this moment. At last mamma 
subdued her tears, and spoke. 


‘* Know, foolish girl,’’ she said, ** know all you have 
thrown away. I[ should have spoken before, but I have 
all my life wished to spare my children pain. The very 


thing which I feared would happen from your peculiar dis- 
position, did you know the truth, has taken place because I 
have been silent. You are not my daughter ; Eustace is not 
your brother. His right, then, to his father’s possessions is 
unquestioned ; you have all your life been receiving from 
him, or me, which is the same thing, not what was justly 
your due, as you have asserted, but favors, given with a 
princely hand, and kindness dictated by a heart that has 
never known a sordid feeling or such a passion as has per- 
verted your nature.’’ 

And mamma’s eyes sparkled with indignation as she 
concluded. 

The marvellous ties of consanguinity! At this moment 
I knew well how impossible it was for mamma to love me 
as well as she loved Eustace. 

** And Eustace?’’ I asked, breathlessly. ‘+ Eustace does 
not know the truth,’’ said mamma, sadly. ‘* I am justly 
punished for the sin of concealment; for, all this time 
that you have been hating him, he has been lavishing 
a wealth of affection upon you, of which you are wholly 
undeserving. Now, I must enlighten him; for, looking 
upon you as his sister, he is generous enough to give you 
half his fortune, should you persist in leaving us, and I 
think it is better now that you should do so.’’ 

‘* As if I would take it !’’ I cried, as the tears rushed into 
my eyes. This was all terribly humiliating to me; but my 
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mortification was nothing to the bitter remorse I felt for all 
I had said to Eustace. 

I think mamma —I must still call her so —— comprehended 
something of my feelings, for she left the room directly, 
and breakfasted in her own apartment; but in the course 


of the morning she sent a written message to me, saying 


that on the following day she would speak to me respecting 
my future. 

I thought [ had been wretched all my life, but the long 
hours of that miserable day can never be described. 

My beautiful home to be left forever, and with the will- 
ing consent of those who had once loved me. Much as I 
schooled myself into a consciousness of my own powers ; 
much as my racked brain dwelt upon its own cleverness ; 
self-sufficient as I felt, this blighting effect of my life-long 
injustice must be endured. And I did not even know who 
I was. 

But to-morrow I would know all; and there was one 
resolution that held its place before all others in my deter- 
minations — to see Eustace once more and apologize. 

Now that I knew he was not of my blood, I could com- 
prehend him better, could see more plainly the nobleness 
of his nature; and that I had dared to taunt him with 
inferiority, when he was really so superior to me in gen- 
erosity of spirit, pained me like an envenomed sting. 

I heard his step as he passed my room in the evening, 
and knew that, if she had not already done so, mamma 
would tell him the truth before morning. Could I wait 
until morning? Must I allow myself to be discussed all 
evening by mamma, who, I knew, had never been able to 
comprehend me, and by Eustace, whom I had so disgusted 
to-day, and who, perhaps, supposed that I did not even 
feel regret for the past ; who, possibly, would never know 
of the repentant tears shed to-day for my morning’s work? 

No. I had waited patientiy, for years, to avenge my 
fancied wrongs, and I would never wait for anything again. 
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In five minutes after reflecting thus, I stood before the 
parlor door, which was half. opened, allowing me to look 
upon the light and warmth within. 

Mamma sat in her old place on the sofa, and Eustace 
beside her. He was gravely attentive while she spoke, and 
I knew that she talked of me. 

It seemed to me that I should never have courage to 
cross that threshold again. But I could not stand like a 
listener. I forced myself to enter; 1 walked forward to the 
sofa and stood before them. Eustace looked up suddenly. 
I could not stop now—I must speak. +‘ Eustace,’’ I began, 
impetuously, **I did you a great injustice, but it was not 
my fault —’’ 

Tt seemed 
like a dream to me. How quiet they were, just as if the 


** No,’’ said mamma quietly, ‘* it was mine. 


whole affair were a mere commonplace occurrence ! 

‘¢Sit down, Evelyn,’’ said mamma gently. And she 
made rooin for me on the sofa, between herself and Eustace. 

I stood irresolute. What did it mean — were they not 
going to give up their old love for me after all; and, 
although banished, might I still retain a place in their hearts? 

For my pride would not let me think of any alternative 
but departure from their house. 

But only for a moment did I hesitate to take the offered 
seat; in the next I sat between them, with Eustace’s arm 
around me. 

‘¢ Why, Evy,” he eried, ‘* you know I said long ago that 
it would be impossible to part with you!’’ 


‘¢ There is no necessity,’ said mamma again, in tranquil 
tones. 


‘¢ And who am [?’’ I demanded, as in trembling excite- 
ment I regarded mamma. 

To be told that my birth was not equal to theirs, would, 
I think, in that moment, have annihilated me. 

‘¢The daughter of my dearest friend, bequeathed to me 
when she died. Your parents were poor, Evelyn, but I did 
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not pick you up in the streets. So do not look so alarmed. 
I thought there would be much less jealousy between you 
and my only son if I reared you as my own. That is, | 
supposed you would not feel your dependence, 2s would be 
likely did you know yourself to be an alien. But it seems I 
was mistaken.”’ 

** And you shall have the whole fortune if you wish,”’ 
whispered Eustace. 

My relief in hearing mamma’s words respecting my 
parentage was such that the consciousness of my own de- 
grading envy, which ought to have been awakened by 
Eustace’s words, was only half aroused, and I smiled, while 
my head lay against his arm. 

‘¢There,’’ he cried triumphantly. ‘* Take care of your 
possessions, mamma ; you see Evy accepts the fortune.”’ 

‘*¢] did not want Eustace to fall in love with you,’’ con- 
tinued mamma. ‘I did not think that with your dispo- 
sition you would make him happy.”’ 

‘* It seems you were mistaken there, too,”’ cried Eustace. 

It was plain now. There, as I sat between them, I com- 
prehended for the first time what is meant by nobility of 
nature. 

Does mamma, does the world know the truth, or do they 
think that I only grasped at the offered wealth? 

For I am still Evelyn Ewing. 


Fanny Eros. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
[ConcLUDED.] 

And now we shall speak of Esther Johnson, the ‘* Stella,”’ 
whose constancy and attachment we cannot but admire, and 
whose conduct stands out so beautifully, contrasted with that 
of him she loved so well. We have already mentioned 
how Swift became acquainted with Stella in Sir William 
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Temple’s house at Moor Park, in 1696. He became her 
tutor, for she was ignorant of many things, this young 
lady in her fifteenth year, while her tutor had learned 
logic at Dublin University as well as many other things 
since he left that, and had lived fully twice as long as his 
fair pupil. So the two go on sweetly and smoothly as 
teacher and taught, but the tender, impressible heart of the 
pupil is being taught something as well as her understand- 
ing, — asomething that the tutor was not bargaining for, — 
and she falls in love with him! Alas the day, for it was the 
beginning of much misery to her! Stella’s attachment was 
not to be hid from the keen vision of her experienced tutor. 
He did not seek her love, perhaps did not at first respond 
to it, but he did not discourage it. It was, no doubt, a 
sweet, soothing thing to have the love of this fair girl, to 
find himself of so much account to this pure, simple, en- 
chanting creature. Would he accept this heart proffered to 
him, or not? This was the vital question, the honest an- 
swering of which at the moment would have spared much 
misery. He could not love passionately as he could hate 
passionately, but he must have had a heart of stone not to 
be moved. But he would put off answering the question 
and see what would come about, for she was but a mere girl, 
und perhaps her love was only a foolish fancy. Meantime 
there was « delicious feeling that he did not like to disturb, 
and if his heart was not moved, at least his pity was, and, 
naithless, his vanity. So the days went by. Those two 
years spent at Moor Park must have been a kind of paradise 
to Esther Johnson, for oh, how she loved and admired this 
tutor of hers! Perhaps there would sometimes start up in 
her mind the bitter thought that this wilful young man did 
not and would not love her. But the paradise could not 
last forever. Sir William Temple died in 1698-9, and of 
course there was a separation. Swift was fora long time 
in London, busy editing his illustrious relative’s works, and 
perhaps had not much time to think of poor Stella; but 
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when he had got settled at Laracor, far from the stir and bus- 
tle of London, he began to long for Stella, and to realize 
what she had been to him at Moor Park. And that he 
might again enjoy her sweet company, he wrote asking her 
to come over to Ireland. ‘To be his wife, of course, one 
would conclude; but no, no, there would be time to think 
of that afterwards. It was only an invitation to come and 
live in Ireland, for she was now her own mistress, and she 
would there have a higher rate of interest on her little for- 
tune. And as it would not have done for a good-looking 
young lady to come and live alone in a strange country, she 
got a ** Mrs. Dingley, a woman of narrow income and limited 
understanding, but of middle age and a creditable char- 
acter,’?? to accompany her. This was in the year 1700, or 
thereabout, and, referring to this period, Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Life of Swift, thus describes Stella: ‘* She was then 
about eighteen, her hair of raven-black, her features both 
beautiful and expressive, and her form of perfect symmetry, 
though rather inclined to embonpoint. To these outward 
graces were added good sense, great docility, and uncom- 
mon powers both of grave and gay conversation, and a for- 
tune, which, though small, was independent.’’? The plan 
hit upon as to the residence of Stella and Mrs. Dingley was 
this: When Swift was away from Laracor, the ladies took 
up their abode in the parsonage, and when Swift was there 


they lived in lodgings in the town of Trim, the capital of the 


diocese. Swift was careful not to give oceasion of scandal, 
and is not known to have seen Stella but in the presence of 
a third person, while he ostensibly paid equal attention to 
Mrs. Dingley. Why he didn’t marry Stella at this time is 
not at all clear, though it may be conjectured that he 
thought -his income insufficient, a reason that would he 
quite in keeping with an after-statement of his. And yet 
his income at this time was between £350 and £400, 
and he was then thirty-three vears of age. But no; he 


1 Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 70. 2 Tbid., p. 72. 
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would wait a little longer. Between Stella and him, how- 
ever, there must have been some understanding as to 
marriage; but what the nature of that was we do not 
know. And if Swift was not to marry her, there was an- 
other ready to take her, in the person of the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Tisdal, ‘a clergyman of talents and respectability,’’ 
to whom Swift spoke in the most disinterested way of Stella, 
as if he himself had not the slightest wish to marry her, and 
advised him by all means to solicit the young lady’s hand, 
knowing well that the ‘* respectable’’ clergyman had no 
chance of success. The young lady loved another too well 
to think of accepting the offer of ** Black Tisdal,’’ as Swift 
rather irreverently dubbed him, and he was of course reject- 
ed. But, despite all the charms of Stella’s society, Swift’s 
intense ambition was strong enough to permit him once a 
year to forsake the charmer and go to London, where he 


would stay for weeks and months. Thus was he journey- 


ing yearly between London and Laracor, Stella, no doubt, 
grieved at his repeated absence, and yet having this one 
consolation, that her beloved parson was but making his way 
in the world, and that out of all this going to and fro would 
at last come the long-wished-for marriage. The long stay 
in London, between 1710 and 1713, must have been a sore 
trial to Stella, and yet. the constancy with which Swift 
wrote to her must have been an unspeakable comfort to 
the devoted creature. Every day, with several exceptions, 
Swift has something to say in the ‘ Journal,’” sometimes 
a bit in the morning and another bit at night,’ and 
every fortnight or so the ‘‘Journal’’ is sent off, and at 
the end of this almost three years’ stay in London sixty- 
five long letters have been written, forming the famous 


' «The last thing I do up is to write something to our M. D.” [letters that 
generally stand for Stella and Mrs. Dingley, but sometimes for Stella alone] 
“and then get into bed, and put out my candle, and so go to sleep as fast as 
ever I can. But in the mornings I do write sometimes in bed, as you know.” 
—Journal to Stella, February 7th, 1710-11. 
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** Journal to Stella.”’ The letters are addressed ostensibly 
both to Mrs. Dingley and Stella, but of course it was to 
Stella, and to Stella alone, they were written. They are 
not love-letters in the ordinary sense of the term, yet fond 
and tender, almost childish at times, dancing along full of 
glee and frolic. Sometimes the fair friends to whom he is 
writing ure ‘* saucy-boxes,’’ sometimes he ‘ sirrahs ’’ them, 
then they are ‘* impudent, saucy dear boxes,’’ then ‘* young 
women,’’ and, though rarely, in a more serious tone, he 
speaks of Stella as one he loves ‘ better than his life, a 
thousand million of times,’’—the mode of address perpet- 
ually varying, yet the whole having a unity of its own. At 
one time he would seem playfully indifferent about receiving 
letters from Stella ; at another time he thus describes his re- 
ceiving one: ** * Whose hand is this?’ says I: yes, says J, 
‘whose hand is this?’ then there was wax between the 
folds: then I began to suspect ; then I peeped ; faith it was 
Walls’ hand after all: then I opened it in a rage, and then 
it was little M. D.’s hand; dear, little, pretty, charming M. 
D.’s sweet hand again. O Lord, en’t here a clutter and a 
stir, and a bustle, never saw the like.’’ ! 

As we read these letters we feel sure we are reading 
the writer’s own mind. A tenderness and deep pathos 
underlie all the shifting humors and fancies, and there 
is but little to remind us of the satirist. But vet, all 
the time these letters that would give such happiness to 
Stella are being written, a new source of bitterness was ris- 
ing that was to poison her happiness. Swift, now well- 
known by his writings and his political connection, found a 
welcome in many families, aud among others in the family 
of Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the widow of a Dutch merchant who 
had been connected with Ireland. And in this family was 
another Esther, — Esther Vanhomrigh, — then not twenty 
years old, gay in temper, and with a desire, greater than 


1 Journal, March 28th, 1711. 
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asual with women, for mental culture. Swiftsaw and admired 
this new Esther (for it was the possession by women of the 
qualities more generally belonging to the masculine charac- 
ter that seemed to constitute much of his ideal of womanly 
excellence), was pleased with her turn for reading, and un- 
dertook that office of Mentor which had before been so 
fatul to Stella’s peace of mind. But he was now about 
forty vears of age, while Miss Vanhomrigh was but twenty. 
No danger here, he may have thought, of another love 
affair. Yet Esther Vanhomrigh, like Esther Johnson before 
her, fell in love with her preceptor. We know not precisely 
what Swift’s manner to her was, —it was at least kind, — 
but that there was at first love-making on his part, does 
nowhere appear, it being evident enough that ‘* Vanessa ”’ 
(for so Miss Vanhomrigh was afterwards poetically to be 
called) had with all her warm-hearted nature been attracted 
to this Mentor of hers, and had doubtless highly colored 
and magnified into love the attentions he paid to her. Swift 
seems to give a faithful enough account of the rise of his in- 
timacy with Miss Vanhomrigh, in the poem of ‘* Cadenus 
and Vanessa ’’ (Cadenus stands for Swift), written in 1713 ; 
at least all known facts are quite in keeping with the narra- 
tive given in the poem. There we are told that :— 
“Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four; 

Imaginary charms can find 

In eyes with reading almost blind: 

Cudenus now no more appears 

Declined in health, advanced in years. 

She fancies music in his tongue; 


Nor further looks, but thinks him young. 
* * * 

His conduct might have made him styl’d 

A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 

In school to hear the finest boy.” 


Poor Stella over in Ireland was little recking of all this. 
Vol. 7—No. 4 23 
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The Journal goes on, but little.is said about the Vanhom- 
righs, except such sentences as this: ** To-day I dined at 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s,’’ and when he doves speak of Miss Van- 
homrigh it is as ** Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s eldest daughter.”’ 
Time wore on, and Vanessa’s love increased, and grew so 
impetuous that she could not hide it, and it is seen blazing 
out in the letters she writes to Swift, which contrast so 
strangely with the most of his letters to her. Aud when 
Swift left England in 1713 to take possession of his deanery, 
he was followed by the passionate letters of the unfor- 
tunate Vanessa. This was a fine pickle for a Dean to be in: 
« Vanessa in England and a Stella in Ireland, both at their 
wits’ end for love of him! He had had to keep Vanessi at 
bay, as it were, in England, and now, when he had crossed 
the channel, there was a Stella to be dealt with. Swift 


evidently did not want to marry at all; else why not have 


married Stella long ago, who loved him so, and whom he had 
sent for to come and stay in Ireland to be near him? And 
now, at least, there was no reason for delay on the score of 
income, the deanery being worth £700 a year. But he had 
by his own delay, and by his own imprudence, put himself 
in the horns of a dilemma. If he married Stella, there was 
Vanessa, whose death it would be. If he married Vanessa, 
for whom he felt no little affection, what was to become of 
Stella, who for seventeen long years had loved him. To 
marry neither, and in a Platonic way to love both, would 
please him best ; but even that would make his life a con- 
tinual torment. Take it whatever way he would, there was 
a difficulty. As he had sowed, so must he reap, as 
we shall see. On Swift’s entry to the deanery, Stella 
and Mrs. Dingley went to lodge at Ormond’s Quay, on the 
other side of the Litfey from the deanery, and bis visits to 
them were made under all the former restrictions. But 
Vanessa too must be over in Ireland; and, her mother 
and brothers being now dead, and she being left with a 
younger sister, she could plausibly enough retire to Ireland, 
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especially since she had a property there. So in 1714, 
the year after the Dean had been settled in Dublin, 
Vanessa left England and came over with her sister to Dub- 
lin and there took lodgings, much to the chagrin of the 
Dean, who at first would scarcely see her. But the love of 
Vanessa was too vehement to be put off, and a correspond- 
ence was commenced between the Dean (as ‘* Cadenus’’ ) 
and her (as ** Vanessa’’), in which Vanessa is ever loving 
und ever anxious, pleased with the slightest encouragement 
and grieved at the slightest neglect, while the Dean is lov- 
ing and severe, and playful and grave, all by turns, but 
not able to resist this impetuously loving Vanessa. And 
Stella also was having her troubles (for Vanessa could not 
be quite hid from her), and she became ill and melancholy. 
Swift employed his friend the Bishop of Clogher to inquire 
as to the cause of her melancholy, and was told there was 
but one cause, and one remedy, and the remedy marriage. 
Upon hearing this the Dean told the Bishop he had made 
two resolutions xbout marriage: (1) Not to marry without 
a competent fortune ; and (2) not to marry except at such 
atime of life xs would give him a prospect of seeing his 
children settled in the world (he was now about fifty and 
Stella about thirty-five). But, to ease Stella’s mind, he 
would go through the ceremony of marriage, but on condi- 
tion that the marriage should be a secret, and that they 
should be separated as before. Stella, poor soul, accepted 
the conditions, no better being to be had, and they were 
married in the deanery garden by the Bishop of Clogher in 
1716, two years after Vanessa had come to Dublin. For 


some unknown reason, Swift was for some days after the 


murriage in a state of distraction, — rather a sombre com- 
mencement of the honeymoon. Vanessa, knowing nothing 
of all this, continued her letters, and the correspondence 
went on, the Dean trying to moderate her passion some- 
what, but she still passionate, still acutely sensible of neglect. 
And so the long years rolled on, Vanessa for the first three 
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years living in Dublin, and afterwards at Marley Abbey 
near Cellbridge, about twelve miles from Dublin, paying oc- 
casional visits to the latter place. Swift saw her on these 
visits, and is known to have made frequent journeys to 
Marley Abbey. But poor Vanessa was not at ease about 
that lady in Dublin that seemed to have so much influ- 
ence over Swift, and she tooka step that led to a tragic 
dénouement. Unable to bear longer the torture of suspense, 
Vanessa boldly wrote (in or about 1722) to Stella, requesting 
to know the nature of her connection with the Dean. A fine 
letter this for Stella to receive! That a woman should be 
on such terms with the Dean us to entitle her to ask such a 
question — this was a matter of an exasperating kind. So 
Stella wrote an answer, informing Vanessa that the Dean 
was her husband, and, angry at him, she simply enclosed to 
him Vanessa’s letter. Stella’s letter must have been a bit- 
ter, bitter potion to Vanessa, and Vanessa’s letter sent to 
the Dean by Stella must have been also a bitter potion to 
him. He, on receiving it, in a paroxysm of rage rode 
straight to Vanessa at Marley Abbey, flung her letter on 
the table, and without a word, remounted his horse, and 
returned to Dublin. Poor, poor Vanessa, this was what all 
your love and devotion had come to! The blow was too 
heavy for her, and she died in a few weeks afterwards, hav- 
ing, in the interim, revoked a will she had formerly made 
in favor of Swift. After her death, Swift, in an agony of 
mind (as he might well be, for if sometimes cold to 
Vanessa, at other times he did assuredly give her encour- 
agement’), retreated to the South ‘of Ireland, where he 
remained for two months, and then, returning to Dublin, 
doubtless persuaded Stella to forgive him. By Vanessa’s 


1 In a letter to Vanessa, dated 5th July, 1721, this unequivocal passage occurs : 
“Mais soyez assurée que jamais personne au monde n’a été aimée, estimée, 
adorée par votre ami que vous.” In plain English: ‘But rest assured that 
no one in the wide world has been so loved, esteemed, adored by your friend 
as yourself.” This was froma man who had for five years been the husband of 
another! 
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death, Stella was left supreme, gathering what happiness 
she could from the society of the man she adored, her wed- 
ded husband, though in the eyes of the world he was no hus- 
band of hers. For this man she had risked her good name, for 
him had left country and kindred, for him had waited till 
twenty long years had passed,and then was only privately mar- 
ried, no open signs of anything beyond mere friendship being 
indulged in. And yet her devotion continues, and survives 
the disclosures of Swift’s dealings with Vanessa, and this 
Dean is still all the world to her. And the Dean cannot 
choose but love her too (so far as he was capable of loving), 
cannot but be touched with her devotion, does not like to 
miss her presence, writes to her frequently when they are 
for a time separated, does all things but this one thing 
she desired so much, openly acknowledge her as his wife. 
Yet Swift is true here to his character, enigmatical and full 
of contradictions. The labyrinths into which his behavior 
with Stella and Vanessa led him were but the outward ex- 
pression of his own character. Vanessa’s relation to the 
Dean was one plausible enough reason why he should not 
acknowledge Stella as his wife, but, Vanessa now being 
dead, what was there to prevent the acknowledgment? But 
we may ask why Vanessa ever came to be such a hindrance, 
why Stella was not married long before Swift saw Vanessa? 
To none of these questions is there any satisfying response. 
A cloud of mystery that cannot be cleared away hangs 
over and darkens this part of Swift’s history. So Stella 
remained on the former footing, receiving much homage 
indeed from the Dean; had verses penned by him on the 
occasions of her birthday anniversary, and returned the com- 
pliment on the Dean’s anniversary ; visited with him — Mrs. 
Dingley’s presence always acting as a preventive of slander. 
We have the Dean and Stella and Mrs. Dingley visiting Dr. 
Sheridan at his country-house at Quilca and remaining there 
for months. But the end of Stella’s earthly career drew 
nigh. We saw that in 1726 Swift was recalled from Eng- 
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land on account of Stella’s illness, and although she for a 
time recovered, next year she was again attacked, and in 
January, 1727-8, death closed the eyes of the once lovely 
and loving Stella. But she still lives in our memory and 
bas the sympathy of all who know her sad story. 

And now, leaving behind us the story of Vanessa and 
Stella, let us take up again the main thread of our narra- 
tive and look at the last chapter of Swift’s life. The loss 
of Stella and of the comforting influences of her presence, 
the oft recurrence of the deafness and loss of memory to 
which he was subject, the hopes of advancement in the 
Church forever gone, the approach of old age, all these 
rendered life bitter to him. But still he toiled on through 


the storms and the darkness, winning unbounded popularity 


in the hearts of the Irish by his frequent endeavors in their 
behalf as well as by his charities. In 1728, in conjunction 
with Dr. Sheridan, he started a periodical called the Jnte/- 
Yigencer, but it was soon dropped. The cacethes scri- 
bendi, despite his frequent fits of illness, was yet powerful, 
and he still continued writing pamphlets and poems, not 
forgetting in these, whenever there was opportunity, his 
enmity to Sir Robert Walpole. He had, out of charity, 
given toa Mrs. Barber, an acquaintance of his, two poems, 
authorizing her to publish them in London and retain, for 
her own use, the proceeds. These poems had both hits at 
Walpole, and so enraged was he that he ordered the printer 
and publishers to be arrested ; but upon examination it was 
found there was no ground for a libel, and they were 
released. Walpole had also serious thoughts, it is said, of 
arresting Swift also, but was checked by the question of a 
friend, who asked him if he could spare ten thousand 
soldiers to guard the messenger who was to make the 
arrest. The Dean had all along been sparing, we may say 
parsimonious, in his expenses, but his parsimony was for 
the good of his fellow-creatures. He is said to have divided 
his income into three parts, one for his own personal expen - 
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diture, a second part for charitable distribution, and the 
remainder to form a fund to be accumulated till his death 
and then to be applied to a charitable purpose. His chari- 
ties were thus scattered about with a liberal hand, to the 
relief of many a one distressed in body and mind. He 
went about among the poor of Dublin and made himself 
familiar with their necessities. A freak of his was to give 
to some of these people names derived from their occupa- 


tions or peculiarities of manner, and even from their bodily 


infirmities, such as Cancerina, Stumpanympha, Pallagowna, 
Floranella, Stumpanthea, ete.,— the old custom of his of 
bestowing poetical names revived. The charities of Swift 
are not to be forgotten in estimating his character. This, 
his going about doing good, would seem to have been lost 
sight of by some of his biographers. Notwithstanding his 
peculiarity of manner, his brusguerie, his domineering 
spirit, he was, to the people of Dublin, a very idol. If a 
mob assembled, the Dean had but to lift his finger and the 
people would disperse. There is a good story told about 
him, showing the great influence he had. On the occasion 
of an expected eclipse of the sun, » crowd of people had 
collected in the neighborhood of the deanery, waiting for 
the sight, and, of course, making « noise which very much 
disturbed the Dean. To get rid of them. he sent out his 
servant to announce that the ‘* eclipse had been put off by 
order of the Dean,’’ upon which the crowd, never doubting, 
quietly broke up. The fact that the crowd was an Irish 
one gives an air of likelihood to this story of credulity. 
Swift’s life had been a busy one, and was still so, for, 
besides his pamphlets and verses and his charitable labors, 
he was still corresponding with Pope and Bolingbroke and 
others. ‘The vein of satire in him was not yet exhausted. 
By way of revenge for the coldness with which some of his 
schemes of reform in Irish matters had been received, and 
in view of the hardships that prevailed among the Irish 
people, he published a pamphlet in which he ludicrously 
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made the proposal that five-sixths of the children born in 
Ireland of poor parents should be killed and used as food, to 
the great benefit of the country. ‘‘I have been assured,’’ 
he says in the pamphlet, ‘* by a very knowing American of 
my acquaintance in London, that a young, healthy child, 
well aursed, is, at a year old, a most delicious, nourishing, 
and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 
boiled ; and I make no doubt that it will equally serve in a 
Sricassée or a ragoit.’’ The whole argument, as well as 
minute details of the scheme, is givel with such extreme 
gravity that a foreign author is said to have quoted the 
production as a proof of the sad straits to which Ireland 
was reduced. Swift has been accused of want of humanity 
in writing this pamphlet, and, to confirm the charge, stories 
have been raked up of his hatred of children, and the jeu 
d’esprit has been made to reflect on his character to such an 
extent that, to hear what has been said about it, one would 
suppose that Swift had been seriously advocating the 
scheme, whereas the proposal was « mere frolic, not at all 
inconsistent with the greatest humanity of disposition. 
This **‘ modest proposal,’’ as it was called, appeared in 
1729. And year after year the grim humor of the Dean 
showed itself, seizing hold of some passing event and seem- 
ingly never at any loss for objects, when we find him writ- 
ing along poem (by courtesy we call it so) on his own 
death, describing in the gravest and most disinterested way 
the effect it would have on the world and what would be 
said about him. Another object for his humor was Mr. 
Bettesworth, a sergeant-at-law, who had incurred Swift’s 
displeasure by promoting certain proceedings considered by 
Swift as adverse to the clergy, and he was thus referred to 
in a satire, published in 1733, upon Dissenters pretend- 
ing to the title of ‘* Brother Protestants and Fellow 
Christians ’’ : — 
‘*Thus at the bar the booby Bettesworth, 
Though half a crown o’erpays his sweat’s worth, 


Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 
Calls Singleton his brother sergeant.” 
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The sergeant was so enraged at this reference to him 
that he proceeded to take revenge. Sir Walter Scott thus 
tells the story:' ‘* Upon reading the lines, he’’ [the 
sergeant ] ‘‘ was wrought up to such a height of indignation, 
that, drawing out a knife, he swore he would with that 
very instrument cut out the Dean’s ears. After this denun- 
ciation, he went in the height of his fury to the deanery, 
and from thence to Mr. Worrall’s, where Swift was on a 
visit. The family were at dinner, and, the stranger being 
shown to another apartment, the Dean was called out to 
him. ‘The sergeant advanced to him with great haughtiness, 
and said, ‘ Doctor Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
I am Sergeant Bet-tes-worth :’ this being his affected mode 
of pronouncing his name. ‘Of what regiment?’ answered 
Swift. After an angry parley, Bettesworth began to raise 
his voice, and gave such indications of violence that Mr. 
Worrall and the servants, rushing in, compelled him to with- 
draw.’’ But with all humor and gaiety the shadows that 
had long been hovering about Swift were now beginning to 
close in upon him. From 1736, life, which he professed never 
to have valued much, became terribly burdensome. The 
oldMits of giddiness and deafness came more frequently and 
with greater force, and from that year his powers wasted 
quickly away. And in 1740 his mind was so far gone that 
it was found necessary to appoint legal guardians of his 
person and estate. To this bitterness of death in life did 
the once brilliant Swift come, and for five long years his 
life was madness and idiocy, — at first frenzy, and for the last 
three years helpless, harmless idiocy, —till death removed 
him. He died on the 19th of October, 1745, in his 78th 
year, to the deep sorrow of the Irish people, who deeply 
mourned the loss of their benefactor. Such was the sad 
close of this stormy life, a life with alternate seasons of 
brilliancy and dark despair, ending in madness and idiocy. 
It was a true presentiment he felt years before his death, 


1 Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 418. 
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that his brain should give way before age had worn out his 
other bodily faculties. Walking one day with « friend, and 
observing an elm-tree whose top had been blasted, he sadly 
said, ‘* I shall die like that tree, and die first at the top.”’ 
Some such prescience as this had doubtless suggested the 
resolution to leave money to found a hospital for lunatics 
and idiots, a resolution that was given effect to in his will, 
by which he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune for that 
purpose, and with the money (about £11,000) the hospital 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was founded. 

What, upon the whole, are we to think of this man? That 
he was the greatest man in several respects that England 
produced in his time, is, we think, undoubted. He was the 
ruling literary power of his age, as well as for a time the 
dictator of English politics. Great indeed he was, the 
prince of satirists, abounding in trenchant humors, yet one 
whose life was full of misery. The question arises, why 
the life of a man who gained a distinction which many 
mortals covet as the ne plus witra of human happi- 
ness, and which but few attain, had such bitterness in 
it. Swift was constitutionally ambitious, with an inordi- 
nate love of power, and one looking at the distinction 
he enjoyed would suppose that that ambition and that 
love might have been satisfied. Perhaps the Duke of 
Marlborough, covered with military glory, did not enjov 
such popularity and inspire such awe into the minds 
of his countrymen as did this Irish Dean. Ambition, 
wisely tempered and mindful of limitation, is noble and ben- 
eficial to its possessor and to all men. But there is a meas- 
ure of ambition that is destructive of peace in the bosom 
where it dwells, that chafes and frets against all limitation. 
The man in whom such ambition dwells is not properly its 
possessor. It is the possessor,and the man is the pos- 


sessed. He is overmastered by his ambition and bound to 


obey its every unreasonable behest. Such an one was 
Swift. Compared with literary fame, it was perhaps a small 
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thing he wanted when a bishopric was his aim; but, small 
thing or not, he had set his heart upon it and failed, and the 
result was a corrosion of heart that gave him no peace. 
But there were other things than church promotion that 
made his life one continual disappointment. Doubtless he 
felt the shackles of the church upon him, preventing him 


from gaining success in a more congenial sphere. And had 
he got the church preferment he coveted, it would, perhaps, 
have mattered little as far as his peace of mind was con- 
cerned. He would have felt that the profession he had 
chosen was a mistake, that some wider field his ambition 
needed. He would, like Alexander of old, have sat down and 
wept that there was no more to be conquered. And had he 
got the wider sphere he longed for, satisfaction would have 
been as far off as ever. For ambition such as his was mor- 
bid, leading not to peace and happiness, but to unrest and 
mad despair. This fell and uncontrollable ambition was 
the defect of his character from which all other defects 
mainly took their rise — his misanthropy, his wild fits of 
rage, his scorn of life. The fountain of whatever earthly 
happiness might otherwise have been attainable for him 
was poisoned at its source. Circumstances often were 
against him, and he thought to bend them to his will even 
against the eternal laws of Nature, forgetting that the 
happiest lot of man is the living in loyal obedience to these 
laws. He would not acknowledge the high supremacy of 
these laws, but would be master of circumstances as well 
as other things; and each successive failure, instead of 
teaching him wisdom, but maddened and blinded him the 
more. We must pity sucha man. And with all his faults 
he is not utterly unlovable. There is in hima vein of ten- 
derness as well as of satire, and a practical benevolence 
that lessens in our eves the fault of his theoretical misan- 
thropy. His more elaborate works are lasting monuments 
of his genius, and testimony against ‘‘ quackery in high 
places.’’ The defects of his character are in a sense buried 
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with him. His worth survives and still speaks to us in his 
writings. His relative, Dryden, was not far wrong when 
he said that 


‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Wn. R. WALKER. 


CUPID AND THE DOCTOR. 
[Translated from the French of M. Guitard.]} 


The doctor and the god of love 
Serve us both night and day: 
There’s the resemblance. 
The one is famous in his age, 
The one in youth’s heyday: 
There’s the difference. 





They’re blind, both of them, yet they both 
Investigate with care: 
There’s the resemblance. 
The one is grave and dressed in black, 
The other spry and bare: 
There’s the difference. 


We make appeal to both of them, 

Though dangerous are they both: 
There’s the resemblance. 

We needs must pay the doctor’s fee; 

Love paid destroys its worth: 
There’s the difference. 


Both give to us within their power; 

Yes, life and death are found: 
There’s the resemblance. 

One wounds us even in healing us; 

One charms but plants a wound: 
There’s the difference. 


Both gaze into the eyes to see 
If ill or well how much: 
There’s the resemblance. 
It is the pulse the doctor feels ; 
The heart does Cupid touch: 
There’s the difference. 





Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Both of them leave us, hastening, running, 
And are —a very little — quacks: 
There’s the resemblance. 
The one goes when we are right well, 
One when life value lacks: 
There’s the difference. 


Despite my four-score years and twelve, 
As in my youth I rhyme: 
There’s the resemblance. 
But Love has fled my heart, to give 
My doctor place and time: 
There’s the difference. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
[ConcLUDED.] 


The campaign of Wagram, which followed by two years 
that of Friedland, is not surpassed in brilliancy by any 
other of Napoleon’s campaigns, and in the judgment of 
many critics it is not equalled. Austria had for a consid- 
erable time been secretly preparing large armaments, and 
during Napoleon’s short excursion into Spain she assumed 
such a threatening attitude that he was suddenly recalled, 
when he had brought about such a condition of affairs that 
he would, in all probability, have soon captured the English 
army. When Napoleon reached his army to take command 
in person, he found that his major-general, Bethur, had so 
scattered the troops as to place some divisions in the utmost 
peril. He immediately took steps to concentrate his forces 
in the face of the enemy, a movement of great danger, but 
executed with consummate skill. ‘During the course of 
these movements he fought for five days with the various 
divisions of the Austrian army, and destroyed or captured 
nearly fifty thousand men. This series of manceuvres, which 
are sometimes grouped under the name of the battle of Eck- 
miihl, were as masterly and successful as any he had ever 
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conceived. The chief credit for their suecesstul execution 
was due to Davoust, who perhaps was the greatest general 
among Napoleon’s marshals. In less than thirtv days from 
the opening of this campaign, Vienna was in the hands of 


the French. Napoleon’s genius had shortened the way 


wonderfully to this capital, which, before he lived, had been 
found unattainable. He now determined, in order to secure 
to himself the full benetit of all his victories, to accomplish 
a feat before that time unattempted in war. He formed the 
plan of crossing the Danube, to give battle to the Archduke 
Charles and to terminate the war at one blow. The width 
of the Danube in the vicinity of Vienna is nearly one mile, 
and to attempt to throw an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men across this river, in the face of a hostile force 
of about equal strength, and to give battle, certainly re- 
quired an amazing amount of genius or audacity. To add 
to the difficulty of the undertaking, there was no bridge, 
and only the most seanty material out of which to 
coustruct one. Napoleon chose a position a few miles 
below Vienna, where the island of Lobau divides the river 
into two streams, and at that point his fine corps of engin- 
eers, concealing their operations, constructed « somewhat 
frail bridge of boats from the Vienna bank to the island, 
and trom the island to the opposite shore, and over this 
bridge several detachments of French soldiers were thrown 
under cover of the night, to hold the farther end of the 
bridge for the passage of the whole,army. The frequent 
rains along the upper waters of the river began to have 
their effect, and after the passage had commenced, the river 
rose with great rapidity, and, flowing with the speed of a 
torrent, bore down trees and other floating bodies and 
dashed them against the bridge with such force as to pro- 
duce many breaches. The bridge between the Vienna bank 
and the island was hopelessly broken when but half the 
army had crossed. The position of these men was one of 
the greatest peril. The Austyian army, which outnumbered 
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them two to one, saw an opportunity to make amends for 
their defeats, and attacked with desperate courage. The 
French sustained the combat for two days, when their 
ummunition became exhausted, and they retreated to the 
island without any loss of prisoners. It was during this 
battle that Laimes fell, afterincredible exertions, aud it was 
here that old Massina, with extraordinary firmness, covered 
the retreat, and, before the last detachment had crossed the 
bridge, rode over the field amid the bullets of the enemy to 
see that not a wounded Frenchman or an available cannon 
should be abandoned. It is sometimes said that Napoleon 
was defeated at Essling. It is true that he did not accom- 
plish his project of crossing the river, chiefly on account of 
the conduct of the river itself. And as to the battle, an 
accident had placed hii in a position of the utmost danger, 
from which extreme valor and firmness rescued him with a 


c 


loss scarcely equal to that of the enemy. His temerity, 


however, in attempting such a difficult undertaking with 
such slender means, was a fault which might have received 
au more severe rebuke. 

Napoleon now made the most elaborate preparation for a 
second attempt. Lobau was transformed into an arsenal. 
That island and the right bank were united by a bridge of 
such solidity as to resist all the efforts of the Danube. 
Several bridges were so constructed upon the land as to be 
easily floated down the river and paced in position between 
the island and the left bank. The most formidable works 
were constructed opposite Essling to induce the Austrians 
to prepare for an attempt at that point. Upon a night 
favorable to the enterprise the bridges were secretly floated 
into position, and the Austrians on the following morning, at 
Kssling, were amazed at the intelligence that the French 
had effected the passage of the river. In the hard-fought 
battle of Wagram, which immediately followed, the French 
deserved and gained a victory as decisive as that of Auster- 
litz. Some writers have asserted that Napoleon’s victory 
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was due to the fact that the Archduke John played a part 
similiar to that of Grouchy at Waterloo. But they have 
chosen to forget that provision was made for the possible 
arrival of the archduke and that a large number of troops 
were specially reserved for this contingency. 

Not long after the battle of Wagram, Napoleon had 
reached the summit of his greatness. He then wielded a 
power never before attained over civilized man. The swol- 
len boundaries of France extended beyond the Alps and the 
Rhine. He held the crown of Italy. He was in name the 
protector and in reality the emperor of Germany. The 
thrones of Holland, Naples, Spain, and Westphalia were 
occupied by his relatives, and one of his marshals had been 
made the crown prince of Sweden. The kingdom of 
Prussia, reduced to a province of five millions of people, 
existed only at his sufferance. Alexander of Russia was 
his ally and submitted to many of his exactions. Austria, 
four times conquered, was unable to oppose any of his plans 
and had sought to unite him to herself by marriage. The 
resources at his command were sufficient to put an instant 
termination to the war in Spain. He thus directly gov- 
erned nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of Europe, 
and with the remaining third there was only a slight differ- 
ence between his wish and law. He seemed firmly seated 
upon his high throne, doubly guarded, as it were, by these 
great resources and by an unequalled military fame. And 
yet throughout this vast empire his immoderate desires 
had scattered, and were destined still more thickly to scat- 
ter, the seeds of destruction. Bitter errors had preceded ; 
more bitter errors were yet to follow. 

And now, while Napoleon is at this altitude, let us ask 
ourselves what wonder it is that his head was turned by the 
acquirement and possession of so much power? What won- 
der would it not have been — wonderful even beyond his 
own genius — had he been able to sustain such glory with an 
equal mind? Let him be measured, in one respect at least, 
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by the standard applied to other men. Macaulay, in allud- 
ing to a mean revenge which Bacon attempted after he had 
become Lord High Chancellor of England, says that even 
Bacon’s mind was not strong enough to bear the inebriating 
effect of so much political good fortune. And what was 
Bacon’s good fortune? He had risen from a high origin to 
become, at fifty-seven, the parasite to a sovereign of four 
millions of people, and had gained an opportunity to sell 
justice. What is this compared with the fortune which 
Bonaparte, starting from an humble origin, had attained at 
thirty? If the old philosopher could net endure the dim 
glory of the bench, what could be expected of the youthful 
soldier upon whom were focused the brightest rays of a 
military and civil glory? 

Let him be compared with Cromwell, with whom he has 
been contrasted, und of whom Macaulay has also said, the 
cup that intoxicated Napoleon only sobered him. It cannot 
be denied that Cromwell was either a fanatic or a hypocrite. 
At the age of forty he was in the deepest obscurity. By 
proclaiming his dreams, by his exhortations and reputation 
for piety as much as through his generalship, he had at- 
tained at the age of fifty-two the chief place in a state 
scarcely as populous as New York is to-day. In_ polities 
he had exhibited great cunning and in war remarkable skill, 
but rather as an organizer than as a general. Neither the 
position nor the internal condition of England invited him 
to attempt conquests upon the continent. The temper of 
his army would permit him to assume the powers, but never 
the name or trappings of a king. He soon became odious 
to the great mass of the nation, who desired to return to their 
ancient constitution. He lived in constant dread of assas- 
sination. The natural effect of such circumstances upon 
the mind of a man of such an age would be a morbid anxiety 
and dread and not an insane elation. There was nothing 
upon which he might become intoxicated except fear. 
Abuse of power upon his part could only tend to cruelty 
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and to the slaughter of his political opponents. His ambi- 
tion had raged within the narrow limits of the three islands 
of Britain. The presence of his army in those islands was 
necessary to the security of his power. He did not dare to 
squander his soldiers in foreign battle. 

On the other hand, what were the circumstances of 
Napoleon’s life? Before he had lived twenty-seven years 
he had gained so many and such brilliant victories that no 
general who ever lived could be regarded as his superior. 
He had conquered a land so fruitful and lovely and so rich 
in historic trophies as to kindle less lively imaginations and 
sentiments than belong to youth. He had secured his 
country from the most frightful perils. At the age of 
thirty years he had created law and credit, had brought 
forth good government out of « perfect chaos of misgovern- 
ment, had thrown an army across the high Alps, and at one 
master-stroke had reconquered Italy. Then, in a short 
time, the idolized emperor, not of six millions, but of forty 
millions of people, and those people appreciative of genius, 
he had soon become almost the absolute ruler of all Europe 
and had gained such magnificent victories as Austerlitz, 
Jena, Friedland, Eckmihl, and Wagram, — victories whose 
‘names even now exercise a strange influence upon the hearts 
of men. Is it wonderful that such achievements should 
have intoxicated a young mind? Would it not be most ex- 
traordinary if such should not have been the result? When 
Marston Moor can be compared as a babble with Austerlitz 
or Friedland ; when Worcester, as « militay exploit, can stir 
the imagination of age as Marengo does that of youth ; 
when the position of Cromwell can be regarded as favorable 
to conquest as that of Napoleon, then can the former be 
contrasted with the latter in point of moderation. The 
truth is that from the circumstances and surroundings of 
the two men we should expect the reserve, the anxious look, 
the misnamed moderation of the one, and the boundless 
ambition, the insane confidence of the other. Cromwell 
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in his age had searcely tasted of that deep cup which Bona- 
parte had drained in his early youth. These men had 
scarcely anything peculiar and in common, except that they 
were both called usurpers. And it is not mere usurpation 
that makes men drunk, but glory. S. W. McCa.t. 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
[A translation from the German of Uhland.] 


There stood in by-gone ages a castle high and grand; 

Its glory spread e’en to the sea, far o’er the neighboring land, 
And ’round it fragrant gardens, a garland rich in bloom, 
Where bright in rain-bow colors the sparkling fountains shone. 


There sat a haughty monarch, in lands and conquests great; 

He sat upon his throne in pale and gloomy state; 

His thoughts an unknown horror, his glance like madness showed, 
His words hot, hissing scourges, his signature was blood. 


Once came there to this castle a noble minstrel pair, 

The one with golden ringlets, the other with gray hair. 

The old man bore the harp, and rode on a matchless steed, 
Whilst the blooming youth beside strode forth with equal speed. 


Then spake to the youth the elder: ‘‘ Prepare thyself, my son; 
Think of thy choicest ballads, break forth in fullest tone! 

Now let thy soul awaken each glad and tender art! 

Perchance the strains may soften the monarch’s stony heart.’ 


Soon stand the ready minstrels in high and pillared hall, 

Where sat the king enthroned, with his queen and courtiers all. 
The king, in fearful splendor, like the fierce northlight shone, 

But the queen was mild and tender as the ray of the harvest moon. 


The old man struck the chords, with a stroke so wondrous clear, 
That richer still, and richer, the tone broke on the ear; 

Then poured the youth his song, like an angel melody, 

Whilst ever, in the chorus, both raised the swelling glee. 


They sang of love, and spring-time, of the golden age of bliss, 
Of beauty, manly virtue, of truth and happiness; 

They sang of every feeling that glads the human breast, 

Of aspirations noble urging to glory’s quest. 
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The witty train of courtiers forgot their words of jeer; 

The doughty warriors thought of God, and felt a new-born fear, 
The queen, her soul dissolved in mingled grief and joy, 
Plucked from her breast the rose, and threw it to the boy. 


““My people you’ve corrupted; would you now seduce my wife?” 

Shouted the king, «ll trembling in his passion’s fearful strife, 

He hurled his sword, its sharp point smote through the young man’s 
breast, 

Whence, ’stead of song, the life-blood forth in a torrent pressed. 


And the crowd of listeners scattered like leaves before the storm; 
The youth breathed the death-rattle upon his master’s arm, 
Who covered him with his mantle, and placed him on his horse, 
There held him fast upright, and left the castle with the corpse. 


But once he’d passed the gateway, the gray-haired minstrel turned, 
Faced the proud towers, his glistening eye with grief and fury burned, 
Upon a pillow he smote his harp, and crushed it with a blow, 

Then shrieked, till hall and garden rung with the notes of woe. 


Woe to ye, pleasant gardens shining in holy light! 

Look on this dead, disfigured face, and wither at the sight, 
That like it ye may perish, each fountain dry in death, 
And leave ye till remotest age a stony blasted heath! 


Woe to ye halls of splendor! may never laugh nor song 

Nor cheerful voices echo your gloomy lengths along! 

No, sighs alone and groanings, and the timid step of slave, 

Till Vengeance’ ghost has crushed your pride in ruin and the grave. 


Woe to thee, miscreant murderer, thou minstrel’s curse! In vain 
Be all thy bloody strivings the battle’s crown to gain! 

Thy hated name forgotten, in death and darkness lost, 

Like dying gasp in desert air, thy fame a shadowy ghost! 


The old man ceased. The Heavens have heard his prayer. 

*Tis done: the haughty towers have crumbled, the princely halls are 
gone, 

Only a single column rears o’er the desert sands, 7 

So worn, so frail and shattered, ’tis wonder that it stands. 


And where were beauteous gardens, is now a barren waste; 

No tree gives shade, no fountain swells, the earth is all aghast. 
Of the king is but this legend, his deeds no songs rehearse ; 
Lost ever and forgotten, such was the minstrel’s curse. 


Tuomas W. PErrce. 





The Mutability of Popular Sentiment. 


THE MUTABILITY OF POPULAR SENTIMENT. 

Lapse of time is always accompanied by change of pop- 
ular opinion. Like an underground shoot, at its tip alive 
and vigorous, but ceaselessly withering away behind, cur- 
rent sentiments flourish for a time, and then give their vi- 
tality to fresher forms of thought. 

In no department of human activity is this fact more 
clearly illustrated than in that of the historian. Of all the 
classic chroniclers, there is not one who has achieved an un- 
clouded and persistent success. Each has surveyed the past 
from the stand-point of his age and time; but history has 
no absolute standard. Its wants are incessantly shifting 
into new lights, or emerging from old shadows, according 
to the spirit and the outlook of each succeeding age. So 
soon as the great world of thought and opinion has turned 
a little on its axis, and day and night begin to exchange 
hemispheres, then the name and fame of the historian are 
gradually eclipsed. A new school of criticism discovers 
that his work is repugnant to the received laws of history, 
and therefore imperfect, if not altogether false. The effort 
of successive critics seems to be, to remove each new-formed 
stratum of conviction from the buried facts of history, and 
constantly to re-collect and re-dispose, according to different 
methods, the mass of evidence which they contain. Thus 
it is that almost every age produces its historian, who dis- 
closes, or represents, new stand-points from which to view 
old principles and events. 

Let us glance at the present aspect of some of the great 
outlines of history; outlines which, though they may 
change from age to age, can never perish, and, though seen 
now here, now there, bathed in mist, or clear-cast against a 
cloudless atmosphere, can never pass below the horizon 
of human life. 


Foremost among these great principles, the central fact 
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of history, is Christianity. What is its aspect to-day? — Is 
it in accordance with the original simplicity and purity of 
the faith? 

Scientific infidelity isa modern factor in religion. It is 
distinctively an age-characteristic, having arisen and at- 
tained a certain degree of influence almost entirely within 
the limits of the last century. And yet this plague-spot of 
the age is but a taint at the present day — what will it be 
when it develops into corruption? As decay inevitably pen- 
etrates the organization upon which it has fairly fastened, so 
infidelity must permeate society, unless purged, and that 
quickly. Popular sentiment as regards religion is rapidly 
changing under the evil influence of infidelity, which is al- 
ready to be seen, in the subtle power with which it is 
leading the great outlying mass of common people; 
rather thus, than in any positive advantage gained over the 
strongholds of faith. 

Scientific atheism itself, in perverting the minds of men, 
has suffered perversion. Its old bulwarks have been thrown 
down, and others erected outside the great vampire horde 
of liberalistic free-thinkers. Socialism, which sustains the 
same secret and powerful relation to infidelity as Jesuitism 
once did to Popery, is abroad in the world, noiselessly but 
mightily influencing the course of popular opinion. What 
it has accomplished appears in the persistent aspect of re- 
ligious law and sanctity to the masses—a_ revelation 
which must needs blanch the cheek of selfish culture, and 
send a shudder to the stony heart of conservatism. 

This great wavering of popular opinion upon the very 
threshold of atheism, places society ina situation like that of 
the man who has long lived a purely intellectual life, to the 
entire exclusion of physical culture, conscious of bodily 
necessities only in the vague act of appeasing them — a con- 
cession itself waiting upon mental convenience. All this 
while he is aware of no dimming of the intellectual facul- 
ties, no decrease in brain power ; for he is living royally — 
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upon his own vitality. Suddenly a mist falls between the 
man and his work, and with astonishment looking down, 
he sees his body, the temple of his mind, on the verge of 
ruin. The results of physical neglect, from their outposts 
of disease, have crept insidiously to the very citadel of life, 
and, having undermined it, threaten its downfall. “The mal- 
ady seems less a process than a revelation. Had the man 
heeded the gradual weakening and obscuring of his physi- 
sal faculties, and arrested their decay in season, the catas- 
trophe would not have become imminent. 

In the great mass of society, its body as distinguished 
from its mind, no healthy function can be suspended with- 
out damage to the whole system. Obscuration of the re- 
ligious faculty among the common people is, therefore, a 
symptom worthy of concern. The present communistic 
and socialistic tendeney in America is one of its manifesta- 
tions ; and since the home is to the State what the heart is 
to the mind, a blight assailing the former becomes very 
vital to the latter. 

An interesting study might be made of the change of 
popular opinion in the realm of literature alone, as Mr. 
James Payne’s recent article on ** Sham Admiration in Lit- 
erature’ admirably proves. It sometimes happens, too, 
that during the life of an author himself his views and 
opinions are changed by the shifting sentiment of the age. 
A pertinent instance of this is Mr. Whittier’s recent poem, 
‘* The Lost Occasion,”’ lately printedin the Atlantic Monthly. 
It is intended, doubtless, as an offset to his famous ** Icha- 
bod,’ of 1850. Says a current periodical: ‘In all future 
collections of Mr. Whittier’s poems these two should be 
placed side by side, as showing the modified opinion which 
one derives from looking through a perspective of thirty 
years,”’ 


Social standards and customs also change with the course 
of popular sentiment. Previous to the year 1745, Gaelic 
manners and dress were regarded by the English nation 
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much as we now regard the manners aud dress of our un- 
civilized Indians. Suddenly popular sentiment swerved 
into an opposite channel. The English stage, and even the 
ways and costumes of the common people, underwent a 
curious revolution. Says Macaulay: ‘* Artists and actors 
represented Bruce and Douglas in striped petticoats. They 
might as well have represented Washington brandishing a 
tomahawk and girt with a string of scalps. At length this 
fashion reached a point beyond which it was not easy to 
proceed. The last British king who held a court at Holy- 
rood thought that he could not give a more striking proof 
of his respect for the usages which had prevailed in Scot- 
land before the Union than by disguising himself in what, 
before the Union, was considered by nine Scotchmen out of 
ten as the dress of «a thief.’’ 


Let us now consider, as a practical question arising from 
the facts which have been xdduced, whether the mutability 
of popular sentiment has so changed the complexion of 


certain great factors of history as to require in this nine- 
teenth century a new collocation of historical data, embody- 
ing and representing the sentiment of the times? 

That it has done so is evinced, first, by the prevalent dis- 
taste for everything that is old; second, by the tendency 
among scholars to reject the theories of history which have 
loug been ‘acknowledged, and to investigate its original 
sources by the methods of science. 

For many years a sentiment of contempt for the past, 
manifesting itself in open ridicule of everything that is 
venerable, has been growing up in the minds of men. 
Reverence is a waning virtue, and flippancy reigns in 
the stead of sobriety. Parody is the intellectual order 
of the day. There is nothing august under the sun which 
has not been turned into a subject of ridicule. In the 
present interregnum between the greatness of the past and 
the greatness of the future, the chief energy of mankind 
seems to be expended in a process of playful demolition. 
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Men will make room for the great things to come, even if 
in so doing they have to dispose of the great things which 
have been. For fifty centuries our race has been treading 
the skirt of the golden age, and now the beautiful vanisher 
seems to grow weary at their perseverance. Like the eager 
youth who casts away his all that he may the more easily 
grasp the prize, the present age lets go the treasures 
of the past to reach after the possibilities of the future. 
‘‘Away with your old-fashioned notions !’’ cries the world. 
‘* Behold the freedom of the new Arcadia. Your narrow 
prejudices, compared with its breezy expanse, are like rocky 
footpaths skirting a field of flowers.’’ It is the conclusion 
of a large proportion of modern demagogues that govern- 
ment is an antiquated vehicle, and mankind may ride much 
faster and more comfortably in the two-wheeled gig of 
socialism and anarchy. Modern free-thinkers are equally 
well convinced that the worship of a Divine Being is nothing 
but a superstition which has survived from the impressible 
infancy of the race, and that the religion of the future will 
dispense with the anomaly of a God of terrors who is also a 
God of love. These sentiments have permeated the people, 
I believe, far more than is generally thought, and stamped 
their impress on the spirit of the age. Old forms, old 
theories are universally becoming obsolete, and unless 
history be revived in accordance with modern ideas, it will 
certainly lose its influence upon modern life. Not that the 
new collocation of historical data need conform to the 
extreme liberal views of the present day, but, while adopt- 
ing the spirit of the age, may, by also preserving the integ- 
rity and inculeating the wholesome lessons of the past, 
serve to correct the overweening tendencies of modern 
sentiment. 

Scientific investigation of the sources of history, a method 
which has lately taken its rise in Germany, and is becoming 
universally adopted by students and critics, bids fair to 
produce, not long hence, a fund of facts and observa- 
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tions which will inevitably be collected into permanent and 
orderly form. Doubtless, this new history will breathe the 
spirit of the age, and will have a powerful influence upon 
the sentiments of mankind. But sooner or later the same 
ever-changing course of ideas which has rendered obsoles- 
cent the theories of history hitherto presented will affect it 
also, and this exponent of nineteenth-century life and 
thought will give place to a new arrangement of historical 
factors in harmony with the sentiments of a future genera- 
tion. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


LOVE’S GIVING. 


What would I give to my beloved, 
But always the best and all? 

For what avails a wandering soul - 
That answers every call? 


I would give her the last sigh 
Breathed from a dying mouth; 

The waking thought of the waking dawn 
When the wind is in the south. 


I would give her life and death 
And all that comes thereafter; 
I would take the days that are wet with tears, 
And give —the ringing laughter. 
. 


Then what should I give to my beloved, 
But always the best and all? 

For naught avails a wandering soul 
That answers every call. 











Leigh Hunt. 


LEIGH HUNT. 


In the middle of the last century the rector of St.Michael’s, 
Bridge-Town, Barbados, was an amiable man named Hunt. 
He came of a clerical line, and his bustling wife boasted 
her kinship with the Irish kings. Their only son was a 
fair, genial lad, and his fond parents decreed that he 
should drink at the fonts of learning which Philadelphia 
afforded. Thither he went ‘‘ inter silvas academi querere 
verum’’ in so fine a laced suit as to delight his mother and 
alarm his more prudent sire. As was natural, he became the 
scapegrace of college, yet withal a winning scapegrace, 
took degrees at both Philadelphia and New York, and mar- 
ried at an early age the daughter’ of a wealthy ship-owner 
of Philadelphia. The guineas of this sender of argosies 
have not perpetuated his fame, but he is still remembered 
as the grandsire of an eminent writer and the intimate of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Lanny Hunt had been intended for the church, but now 
entered the profession of the law and became a successful 
advocate in the colonial courts. He was, however, a royal- 
ist in heart and action, and at a time when loyalty to Eng- 
land was regarded as a crime in her American dependencies, 
he not only warmly defended his Tory brethren at the bar, 
but wrote violent pamphlets in support of their most obnox- 
ious political doctrines. The result was obvious. Early 
one morning the mob visited his house; they called him 
out, placed him in a cart which they dragged about the city, 
pelted and stoned him until he was insensible, and threw 
him into the Market Street Prison. He only escaped a coat 
of tar and feathers by the intervention of an officer, friendly 
to his family, who overturned the tub of tar and disap- 
pointed the patrivtism of the rabble. 

That night the sentinel who guarded his cell was bribed 
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with a large sum of money to connive at the escape of his 
prisoner. Hunt took refuge on a ship belonging to his 
father-in-law, which dropped down the’ Delaware before 
morning and thus reached Barbados in safety, and event- 
ually England. 

He found the practice of the law impossible in his new 
surroundings, was advised to try the stage, but compro- 
mised on the pulpit, was ordained by the Bishop of London, 
and, when his poor wife, after suffering every hardship, 
again joined him, she found the quondam advocate already 
a popular preacher at Paddington. 

Again the young West-Indian was on the high road to 
favor. The Duke of Chandos, then master of the horse, 
and having a particular interest with the throne, was 
pleased with his eloquence and made him tutor to his 
nephew. Mr. Leigh Benjamin West, the court painter and 
gossip of the king, was his friend and connection, and all 
men looked to him as a coming bishop. However, he was 
of a sunnier nurture than Englishmen, and he never got his 
lawn sleeves. He did not go to the House of Lords, but 
his creditors sent him to the King’s Bench Prison. Thither 
his poor wife followed him, always patient, gentle, and 
courageous. This good woman had every domestic virtue, 
and met the hardships which the domestic virtues seem to 
encourage with unvarying fortitude. It is interesting to 
remember that Dr. Franklin offered, in her girlhood, to 
teach her the guitar, but his offer was not accepted. Her 
son relates of her charity, that on one occasion, being solicited 
for alms by a woman ill and scantily clad, she, having 
nothing else to give, took the flannel skirt from her own 
person and bestowed it upon the wretched mendicant. The 
exposure which attended this generous action fixed upon 
her a rheumatism which became chronic and was eventually 
fatal. And her son, in commenting upon this perhaps 
inelegant incident, says, ‘* Saints have been made for chari- 
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ties no greater.’’ In another place the same affectionate 
hand has described her thus : 
“* A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 
Stealing when daylight’s common tasks are done 
An hour for mother work and singing low, 
While her tired husband and her children sleep.” 

To these parents was born, on the nineteenth day of 
October, 1784, at the sweet village of Southgate, Middlesex 
( within thejancient boundaries of Enfieldchase and in a region 
still famous for its trees), a son. He received the name of 
Leigh in honor of his father’s friend and pupil, and grew 
up a puny, sickly child. His ill health was the source of 
much care to his poor mother and much discomfort to him- 
self. The maternal anxiety was increased by the prophecy 
of a neighbor that the child, if he survived the age of 
fifteen years, would possess an extraordinary intellect, but 
that, in the meantime, he stood in greater danger of dying 
an idiot. When only eight years old the little Leigh was 
entered at Christ Hospital, and, despite some hard usage 
which he met there, he always mentions that venerable 
foundation with affection and respect. Established by 
Edward the Sixth, impelled thereto by a sermon of Bishop 
Ridley, and endowed with the revenues and estate of an 
ancient Franciscan monastery, it has given to England 
many of her ablest writers and most profound scholars. 
Richardson, Camden, Stillingfleet, Charles Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, and Hunt himself, are illustrious examples. 

‘*Qur dress,’’ says the latter, speaking of his school 
days, ‘*‘ was of the coarsest and quaintest kind, but was 
respected out of doors and is so. It consisted of a blue 
drugget gown or body with ample coats to it, a yellow vest 
underneath in winter time; small-clothes of Russia duck ; 
worsted yellow stockings; a leathern girdle, and a little 
black worsted cap usuaily carried in the hand. I believe it 
was the ordinary dress of children in humble life during the 
reign of the Tudors. We used to flatter ourselves that it 
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was taken from the monks, and there went « monstrous 
tradition that at one period it consisted of blue velvet 
with silver buttons. It was said also that during the bliss- 
ful era of the blue velvet we had roast mutton for supper, 
but that the small-clothes not being then in existence and 
the mutton suppers too luxurious, the eatables were given 
up for the ineffables ;’’ and, he adds, ‘*a malediction at 
heart always followed the memory of him who had taken 
upon himself to decide so preposterously. To say the 
truth, we were not too well fed at that time either in quan- 
tity or quality.’’ The school was so unwisely divided that 
in each department certain studies were pursued to the 
exclusion of all others, and at the age of fifteen Hunt left, 
a deputy-Grecian and a good classical scholar, but neither 
then nor at any time of life had he mastered the multiph- 
cation table. Even thus early he ventured on verse and 


> 


** Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


His first rhymes were on the more than dubious victory 
of the Duke of York at Dunkirk. He compared the royal 
leader to Achilles and Alexander, and spiritedly represented 
him ‘as riding through the field and shooting to right 
and left.”’ 


He early loved the old English writers, but for a long 
time Virgil was his sole favorite among the ancient classics. 


His ‘*‘ themes ’’ or prose compositions were so bad (or was 
the taste of his master, the cruel Boyer, so ill-formed) that 
they were usually thrown to the more servile boys to be 
ridiculed. Hunt relates that Boyer knocked out one of his 
(Hunt’s) teeth with the back of a Homer, but honestly 
adds that it was a loose one and that Boyer was sorry. 
Boyer was the pedagogue whose brutality made Coleridge’s 
school-days so unhappy. When that great poet heard of 
the death of his old master, he exclaimed that it was fortu- 
nate the cherubim who bore him to heaven were nothing 
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but faces and wings, as otherwise Boyer would flog them 
all the way. 

Of course, like all school-boys, Hunt loved very de- 
votedly several of his mates in succession, but the last re- 
gard of this sort was soon lost in « more particular affec- 
tion for the sister of its object. Before leaving school, he, 
with many others, was confirmed in the Church of England 
by the bishop of London at St. Paul’s, and he relates that 
his head anticipated the coming of the apostolic hand with 
a thrill, and that it tickled him when it came. 

At the age of fifteen, as we have said, he ‘* put off his 
bands and blue skirts ’’ and entered the world, leaving the 
monastic seclusion of his school with unfeigned regret. 

The condition of his family had somewhat improved, 
and we do not find him regularly employed until some years 
later. In the meantime he read much, made pleasant ex- 
cursions in various parts of England, and suffered frequent- 
ly from that terrible depression of spirits to which, despite 
his gaiety, he was subject through much of his life. 

In 1802 his father published for him a volume of juven- 
ile poems, prefaced with a portrait by Jackson, which was 
well received and gained for him the acquaintance of cer- 
tain librarians and lesser lights of literature. 

At about this same time he attempted his first prose pub- 
lications in the shape of a series of essays over the nom de 
plume of «* Mr. Town Junior, critic and censor-general.’’ 
They appeared in an evening journal, called the T’ravel- 
ler, but attracted no attention whatever. The young 
writer, nevertheless, very heartily enjoyed the perquisite 
which they brought him, of five or six copies of the news- 
paper which contained them. 

In 1805 his elder brother, John, set up the Mews and 
Leigh went to live with him in Brydges Street, and to write 
** the theatricals for it.’’ Three years later the brothers 
together founded the celebrated reform journal called The 
Examiner, atter The Examiner ot Swift and his Tories. 
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The younger partner was at this time a clerk in the War 
Office, but soon resigned his position and regained his inde- 
pendence. 

His new employment made him known to many literary 
men, and the pictures he has left us of Thomas Campbell, 
Theodore Hook, James and Horace Smith, Fuseli, Godwin, 
and others, whom he knew at that time, are not the least in- 
teresting of his writings. 

The Examiner, however, by its advocacy of ultra re- 
form, gave offence to the Tory ministry. Four times the 
young editors were indicted for libel. 

The first prosecution sprang from some strictures in- 


dulged by The Examiner on army abuses and the patron- 
age of a royal duke, which was bartered by disreputable 
characters. An incipient parliamentary investigation fright- 


ened the prosecutors, who well understood that the charges 
were but too well founded, and the proceedings were dis- 
missed. 

The second offence lay in this sentence: ‘* Of all mon- 
archs since the revolution, the successor of George the 
Third will have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly 
popular.’” The Morning Chronicle copied these objection- 
able words, and the trial of its editor, Mr. Perry, preceded 
that of the Hunts. Perry pleaded his own case, and 
Lord Ellenborough presided. The noble Lord being a good 
Whig, his charge was so favorable that the jury acquitted 
the prisoner, and thus the original indictment against the 
Hunts fell through. 

The third libel consisted in an article by John Scott, pub- 
lished in The Examiner, but the eloquent Lord Brougham 
appeared for the defence and by his matchless advocacy 
secured an acquittal from the jury. Our friends were not 
so fortunate in their fourth and last trial. 

The Prince Regent was the especial object of their 
attacks. Leigh Hunt’s description of that celebrated din- 
ner given by the Regent ‘‘ to one hundred and fifty intimate 
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friends,’’ where a stream of running water, enclosed in 
mossy banks, embellished with paste-board bridges and 
animated by living gold-fish, adorned (or encumbered) the 
entire length of the table, became famous. 

‘“‘Despairing, beside a clear stream 

The bust of a codfish was laid,”’ 

sang the provoking poet of this Arcadian banquet. This 
jeu @esprit attracted the attention of the wits of Holland 
House and won for its author an invitation to dine at that 
historic seat of elegant hospitality. He, however, declined 
the attentions offered him by the successor of Addison, 
fearing to compromise the independence which he so highly 
valued. 


But it is not safe to laugh at princes. Anointed follies 
should not provoke a smile. 
In an account of the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, A. 


D. 1812, the Morning Post had alluded to the Prince 
Regent in a strain of the most fulsome flattery, and among 
other things said of him, ** You are Adonis in loveliness.”’ 
The Examiner, in a long and bitter reply, published on the 
succeeding Sunday, was guilty of several wholesome truths, 
and among them the following: ‘* This * Adonis in loveli- 
ness’ was a corpulent man of fifty.”’ Royalty was touched 
in a most tender point. The tight-laced Turveydrop of 
Carleton House could be accused of every crime in the 
Newgate calendar with complacency, but he broke forever 
with his own Beau Brummel for applying the adjective 
‘* fat ’’ to his sacred person. 

For their sacrilegious strictures upon the royal waist, the 
unfortunate Hunts were sentenced to pay a fine of one 
thousand pounds sterling and to two years’ confinement in 
separate gaols. 

Leigh Hunt was at this time married and already a father, 
his health was precarious, and his physician had just ordered 
him to Brighton and to the saddle. Therefore the appre- 
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hensions were many and serious that he would never survive 
the term of his imprisonment. Generous friends offered to 
meet the fine and the government intimated that it was 
willing to buy future silence from such effective pens by 
remitting the other part of the sentence, but the brave 
young reformers stood by their principles and refused both 
offers. 

That night Leigh Hunt was locked in jail, but the sympa- 
thetic jailer’s wife turned the key so softly that he did not 
hear it. He was allowed apartments in the infirmary and 
was permitted to fit them as he wished. So he covered the 
walls with a simulated trellis of roses and had frescoes of 
clouds and breezy blue xbove. He had books, busts, and 
flowers everywhere, and a little garden by his door with 
searlet runners clambering over the painted window-grating. 
He was successful in horticulture, and a great poet has 
remarked on the beauty of his heart’s-ease raised in prison 
earth. To this decorated dungeon came Shelley, Cowden, 
Clark, Charles and Mary Lamb, and Hazlitt. There Thomas 
Moore and Lord Byron dined with him, it being stipulated 
that there should be fish and fruit for the latter, and in the 
walled garden of the prison Jeremy Bentham, the great 
utilitarian, surprised Hunt playing at battledoor and shut- 
tlecock with his children, and the philosopher, with- his 
wonted vivacity and observation, joined in the game and 
suggested an improvement in the shuttlecock. 

The first year went slowly, but the second year sped fast, 
and at its end the Hunts were free. Leigh returned to 
liberty sadly crushed ‘*in mind, body, and estate.’’ Still, 
he continued to write, and published at this time his great- 
est poem, ** The Story of Rimini;’’ but The Examiner, 
which had been continued through all, was now declining 
infavor. Libanius called money “ ta vevpa tov zodzyov,”’ and 
the London editors found these ‘* sinews’’ no less essential 
to their paper ‘* war ”’ 


on Toryism than in more sanguinary 
contests. Already even the Whigs looked coldly on reform. 
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A kindred journal was projected to be published in Italy. 
Shelley and Byron invited Leigh Hunt to join them in its 
conduct, and he sailed from England for that purpose at a 
most inclement season of the year, but was driven back by 
storms and adverse winds. As soon as.the spring was suf- 
ficiently advanced he reémbarked with his family for Genoa 
by way,of Gibralter and the Mediterranean. The voyage 
was a prosperous one, and the glimpses which he caught of 
storied shores and Triton-haunted seas filled him with enthu- 
siasm. He joined Byron at his villa near Pisa, and Shelley 
came to them from his retreat on the shores of the bay of 
Spezzia, to arrange for the new enterprise. The agreement 
was not perfect. Byron thought more of eccentricity than 
reform, and Shelley started homeward, going with two com- 
panions in his own yacht. A storm overtook the little ves- 
sel and all three were drowned, and, under the quarantine 
laws of Italy, their bodies were burned on the sea-shore near 
where the waves had cast them. Byron, Hunt, and Trelaw- 
ney together watched by the funeral pyre of the unfortunate 
young poet. He was only thirty at the date of his death, and 
Hunt’s grief for him was severe and lasting. He had never 
loved any man as he loved Shelley, and the affection was 
most substantially returned. Shelley at one time bestowed 
upon Hunt the sum of £1,400 sterling, and moreover when 
he could ill spare it from his own needs. 

The projected publication fell through, but Hunt con- 
tinued to reside in Italy, at Genoa, Pisa, and Florence. 
writing and translating. His translation of ** Bacchus in 
Tuseany,’’ from the Italian of Redi, was published at this 
time, but, though it displays much ingenuity, and makes 
light of passages which had detied translation, yet it fell 
dead from the press, and we must applaud the general 
judgment. It is nothing but a catalogue of wines, and is 
not half so entertaining as a vinter’s price-list. 

At last Hunt determined on returning to England, and 
travelled by vettura from Florence to Calais. It may be of 
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interest to modern tourists to know that he engaged a 
driver, carriage, and entertainment by the way, on this 
trip, for eighty-two guineas, and that this was for himself, 
his wife and children, making a party of ten persons. They 
had the privilege, moreover, of stopping four days at such 
points as they might desire for rest, and were to be main- 
tained at the best inns along the route. 

He now found himself very poor and much at the mercy 
of the publishers, and, under the pressure of necessity, 
wrote a biographical novel, which he did not highly value, 
but which was not unsuccessful. He lived at this time in 
variousjplaces, in St. John’s Wood, in the New Road, and 
finally at Chelsea, where he remained seven years, and was 
more prosperous. There he came to know and regard 
Thomas Carlyle, and contributed to The Tatter, The True 
Sun, and the Hdinburgh and Westminster Reviews, set up 
the London Journal, and continued The Monthly Repository. 

On the application of his friends he received from the 
government an annuity of £200, and on the death of Mr. 
Wordsworth was very prominently named for the laurel- 
ship, but did not deem himself entitled to the distinction, 
nor did he receive it. 

Years pussed and he felt their weight, for even poets, 
children of Apollo though they may be, grow old. His 
family came up about him, and in his autobiography he tells 
us that one son was already ‘‘ a man of forty,’’ and he adds 
with paternal pride, ‘‘ already a fine writer,’’ for the son 
had chosen the father’s profession. 

The Christ Hospital boy whom we had followed was 
seventy-five years old when, on the twenty-eighth day of 
Angust, 1859, he passed away, at Putney, a village of Sur- 
rey on the Thames, not far from his beloved city of Lon- 
don, which he knew so well and whose quainter beauties he 
had so often portrayed. His home at the date of his death 
was a Hamnrersmith, but he was contemplating a removal 
from his cottage there to London in order that he might be 
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near his eldest son, and in the meantime was visiting rela- 
tives at Putney. His death was caused by no disease, but 
“ame peacefully in the course of nature when he had more 
than passed the allotted age of man. He was buried in 
Kensall Green Cemetery in the place which he had himself 
chosen, and there he sleeps with that ‘* beloved dust ”’ 
which, he says, wanted to gather him into its bosom. 

There is a little volume compiled from Hunt’s periodical 
writings called ‘*A Day by the Fire,’’ which is prefaced by 
commendatory sentences concerning the author taken from 
many sources. We extract three of them. 

Lord Lytton says: ‘* Something not to be replaced would 
be struck out of the gentler literature of our century could 
‘the mind of Leigh Hunt cease to speak to us in a book.”’ 
Crabb Robinson, the lettered barrister whose spirits were 
so good, whose dinners were to cosy, and whose pages gos- 
sip so pleasantly of the literary men of the past half cen- 
tury, tells us that ** Leigh Hunt seems the very opposite of 
Hazlitt. He loves everything, he catches the sunny side 
of everything, and, excepting that he has a few polemical 
antipathies, finds everything beautiful.’’ And the American 
critic, Mr. E. P. Whipple, speaks fondly of him thus: ** He 
is in truth one of the pleasantest writers of his time, easy, 
colloquial, genial, human, full of fine fancies and verbal 
niceties, possessing a loving, if not a learned spirit, with 
hardly a spice of bitterness in his composition.’’ 

He is, indeed, ‘**a pleasant writer,’’ never didactic, and, 
though sometimes diffuse, he is cheerful and frank with his 
readers, easy in verse, and felicitous in prose. In person 
he was slender (though not so slight as he appeared), 
erect, and dark, but not, as is generally supposed, of small 
stature. The engravings from his portrait by Severn, 
showing his appearance when thirty-six years old, represent 
a thin, intense face, surmounted by a shock of jet black 
and abundant hair, a low, square brow, large, dark eyes, 
delicately cut nose, sensitive mouth, and a chin ‘* conspicu- 
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ous by its absence.’’ Small mutton-chop whiskers complete 
the description of his face, which is arch and interesting, 
yet somewhat pitiful. It seems strangely faded and 
strangely boyish. 

The engravings after Hayter’s portrait are much more 
pleasing ; the face is much more rounded and the expression 
happier. A half-length chalk drawing by Wildman was 
counted one of the most successful portraits of Hunt, but it 
has, unfortunately, perished. He tells us that he himself 
and all his brothers were recognized everywhere in England 
as Americans by their faces. ‘* Those who knew him best,’’ 
suvs his eldest son, writing after the father’s death, ‘+ will 
picture him to themselves clothed in a dressing-gown and 
bending over a book or over the desk.’’ We also learn 
from the same source that Hunt was usually ** too late ’’ for 
breakfast, and, coming down, seated himself sidewise at the 
table and began to read; that he spent a very large pro- 
portion of his time in reading, and, though cordial to 
friends ‘and fond of their society, that he was fonder of 
books ; that in early life his house was noted for ** the 
tasteful ease of its conversation and recreations,’’ of which 
music often formed the staple. Except when it came to 
him as a gift, or was recommended by his physician, he did 
not make use of wine, but drank water frequently, quoting 
Armstrong’s line : — 


‘“ Naught like the simple elements dilute.” 


Hunt’s prose works consisted mainly of sprightly essays, 
sketches, and critical articles contributed to publications of 
every dignity from daily newspapers to quarterly reviews, of 
his one novel, ** Sir Ralph Escher,’’ which we have men- 
tioned, and which is cast in the form of an autobiography 
by a gentleman of the court of Charles the Second, of a 
volume of paraphrases or free translations from the old Ital- 
ian poets, and of his autobiography in two volumes. They 
are marked by an animated and familiar style, by informa- 
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tion as varied as it is extensive, by a sad disregard of the 
subjunctive mood, and the occasional disagreement in num- 
ber of a verb and its subject. But our author, if not always 
accurate, is generally kindly and never dull. His charity 
embraces the universe, with three exceptions, namely : Isaac 
Walton, William Gifford, the reviewer, and our own devoted 
country, to which he owed a mother (and this one would 
think no ordinary debt from what he tells us of her). 

Walton he abuses roundly and hates cordially for his cru- 
elty to trout, Gifford for his cruelty to a decrepid and now 
forgotten poetess, Mrs. Robinson, whose infirmity he ridi- 
culed, and America because his family lost by her revolt. It 
is thus he writes: «* I love Emerson and Bryant and Lowell 
and some others, and all Pennsylvania women in particular 
for the sake of my mother, but as a nation I cannot get it 
out of my head that the Americans are Englishmen with 
the poetry and romance left out of them, and that there 
is one great counter built along their coast from north to 
south, behind which they are standing like so many linen- 
drapers.’”’ 


The picture is not particularly forcible or in any respect 


just, and the writer confounds the necessary characteristics 
of a new country, where drones are as yet few, with essen- 
tial peculiarities of race; and if he thinks us a nation of 
‘+ linen-drapers,’’ we might reply that his own is proverbially 
‘*a nation of shop-keepers,’’ though none the less respect- 
able for that, and, if we may trust the reports of late travel- 
lers and statisticians, the English love money no less and let- 
ters no better than their cousins on this side of the water. 
Hunt had never been in America and seems to have judged 
us by the caricatured Yankees who amuse even New England, 
either in books or on the stage. It is much as if we should 
suppose Englishmen topped with lions’ heads or bullocks’ 
horns, taking our natural history from the John Bull of 
Punch When Hunt reproaches us with thrift we cannot 
but remember that he sat as the original for Dickens’ Har- 
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old Skimpole in «*‘ Bleak House ’’ and wonder how much of 
that stinging satire was slander and how much was truth. 
Dickens published a denial of the portraiture, though he 
confessed that he took some of the characteristics of the 
most despicable figure in fiction from his friend Hunt, and 
Macaulay records in his journal that Hunt was notoriously 
negligent in matters of pecuniary obligation, and sometimes 
forgot the distinction between ** meum and fuum.”’ 

But, laying aside the little heat which any aspersion on 
one’s country or one’s mother may excuse, we find Hunt 
the most charming of editors, the most modest and just of 
annotators, with none of the silly impertinence of Hurd, the 
vainglorious acerbity of Crocker, or the meddlesome weari- 
ness of the learned Wharton. He goes with the reader 
like « sympathetic and intelligent friend ; he elucidates what 
is obscure and he gives zest to what is happy. He did much 
work of this sort, as in his ** Book for a Corner ;”’ and «* Eng- 
lish Dramatists of the Restoration, ”’ 
remarks are models of their kind. 

His essays show a careful study of Steele and Addison. 


and his selections and 


They are minutely attentive to nature, display a wide range 
of reading and a humane spirit, are adorned by no mean 
wit, and abound in just reflections, but they lack the inimit- 
able freshness and naiveté of the Spectator. He desired 


9? 


to be ** chatty, 
as could be desired. Napier offended him by recommend- 
ing a more gentlemanly style and objecting to the use of 
the word ‘* bit’’ twelve times in a single article. It is to 
his muse that Hunt must look for lasting laurels and endur- 
ing bays. He has written much, variously, and well in 
verse. His dramatic works have been greatly admired, and 
Mr. Matthews’ treasurer had for a long time a standing 
order to pay him a very liberal sum for any play he might 
produce ; but we only know of two dramas published by 
him, though he wrote others which he did not print. 

Of the two which he gave to the world, ‘*‘ The Legend of 


and his diction was not always as dignified 
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Florence ’’ was declined by most of the leading managers 
of London, but eventually appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre. It is finely written, but the author refused to 
follow the shrewd advice of Madam Vestris as to the dé- 
nouement. She desired that the heroine should be returned 
to her husband and that he should mend his habits; but 
he counted this contrary to nature and declined to make 
the change. As a consequence it had but a short run on its 
first appearance, though it was afterwards revived at Sad- 
dler’s Wells and attained the distinction of being acted 
before a gracious and applauding Queen at Windsor Castle. 
It has great and undoubted beauties, but the utter weak- 
ness of the heroine impairs its interest. 

His other published play, ‘* Lover’s Amazement,’’ is 
animated in plot and dialogue and admirably adapted for 
representation, except that it requires two principal female 
and as many principal male actors, and this duplicity of 
leadership has almost exiled it from the stage.- 

We think Hunt guilty of a slight anachronism in the latter 
work, the scenes of which are laid near Paris in the wars 
of the Fronde. In the mouth of the lovely Louise de la 
Motte he puts this speech : — 

“ ¢ Welcome the coming speed the going guest,’ 
Says the good poet. Call the servant, please, 
To order me the carriage.”’ 

Now we question the propriety of this, since Pope, from 
whose translation of the Odyssey the familiar line is quoted, 
was not born till « generation and more after the close of 
these wars, and since carriages, though not unknown at that 
date, were affairs of state rather than convenience, and not 
summoned with levity for every trivial excursion. We 
should be hardly less surprised if a modern heroine were 
represented as calling her ‘* balloon.’’ 

The great glory of Hunt’s pen is, and we think must re- 
main, ‘* The Story of Rimini,’’ one of the noblest narrative 
and descriptive poems which the century has produced. It 
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was begun upon 2 sad theme, touched upon by Dante, at a 
period of prosperity, to temper its author’s happiness, and 
was coutinued from time to time during the term of his 
confinement, and finished shortly after his release from the 
Coldbathfields prison. 

The poem is most admirably arranged and composed with a 
freedom of versification unknown in English verse since Dry- 
den. It opens with a description of the gorgeous pageant at- 
tendant on a feudal wedding ; then follows the long journey 
through a forest country on the way to the new home of the 
bride. As the splendid train sweeps by he introduces little 
incidents and rustic figures with exquisite art, thus : — 


“A plodding woodman, old and bent, 
Passing, half wandering, half indifferent, 
Yet turning at the last to look once more, 
Then feels his trembling staff, and onward as before.” 


We know few descriptions finer than that which brings 


the company near to the castle of the bridegroom :— 


“Then well-known fields they pass and straggling cots, 
Bay-storied trees and love-remembered spots ; 
And, turning last a sudden,corner, see 
The moonlight towers of wakeful Rimini. 
The marble bridge comes heaving forth below 
With a long gleam, and, nearer as they go, 
They see the still Marecchia, cold and bright, 
Sleeping along with face against the light. 

A hollow trample and a fall of chains, 
The bride has entered, not a voice remains; 
Night and a maiden silence wrap the plains.” 


Was there ever a more loving or impressive picture of 
the approach to familiar scenes, or the soft mystery of a 
moonlight night. Shelley’s famous lines are stilted and 
bare beside these, though he too showed ‘‘ pictura poesis 
erit.”’ 

But our serene singer can rise to more grim and ter- 
rible portrayals on occasion, as in the fatal event of this 
Italian story, where he pictures the sanguinary scene in that 
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old summer-house amid the green, where the lovers are 
surprised by the husband : 


‘Horror is in the room, shrieks, roaring cries, 
Parrying of feeble palms, blindly shut eyes. 
What, without arms, availed grief, strength, despair, 
Or what the two poor hands put forth in prayer? 
Hot is the dagger from the brother’s heart, 
Deep in the wife’s — dead both and dashed apart.” 


This poem gave its author a high rank at once among the 
English bards, and did much to modify the style of his con- 
temporaries. 

The part which Hunt took in naturalizing poetry was not 
slight. He entertained the most lively affection for the old 
English writers Chaucer, Spenser, and Drayton, and from 
them learned to love nature and to study a varied simplicity 
in writing which the more artificial schools had destroyed. 
He learned much, too, from Dryden, and though, in some 
subsequent works, as in the allegorical poem ‘* Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen,’’ he studiously departed from the 
‘¢ material school,’’ as he called it, of Dryden, and assumed 
a luter and more spiritual style, he never equalled ** The 
Story of Rimini.’’ He merely lost his melody and became 
incoherent. He gained the obscurity of Emmerson with- 
out his profundity. His error was akin to that of the rustic 
who sought to make his spring seem deeper by roiling its 
waters. His stream was no more copious, and far more 
worthless ; it remained too shallow to navigate and became 
too vile to drink. 

Hunt was classed with Keats and others in what name- 
seeking critics were pleased to call the ‘* cockney school,”’ 
but he defends himself by declaring that the «‘ cockney 
school’’ had always been the ** best and mosé illustrious in 
English poetry.’’ He counts among the ‘* cockneys”’ 
Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, Pope, and Gray, and says that of 
the four greatest British poets all were Londoners save 
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one. If he must be coridemned as a denizen of the metrop- 
olis, he myst be condemned in good company, and certainly 
his poetry smacks in no way of the town. It is as fresh and 
as natural, though dated from amid busy ‘scenes, as the 
whistle of a black-bird whose cage hangs in Cheapside. 
Hunt’s humorous and satirical poems (witness ‘* The 
Feast of the Poets,’’ imitated from Sir John Suckling’s 
‘* Session of the Poets,’’ and ‘* Blue Stocking Revels’’ ) 
ure full of fine conceits and unexpected rhymes, rivalling 
‘* Huidibras ’’ in this; and in parody when he attempted it, 
was wickedly successful. These, however, were for the 
most part early productions, and his charity increased with 
his years. He had a sympathy, deep and constant, for all 
sentient and suffering creation, from a trout struggling on 
a hook or a crow shot in a swill-tub by ‘the Hon. Mr. 
Boyd,’’ to a sick pauper fallen in the street, or an army 
marched to battle. In the cause of whatever was benevo- 
lent he ventured to meet the selfish prejudices of mankind, 
not once, but always. Plutarch has a humane passage in 
his ** Life of Cato,’? where he rebukes the miserly spirit of 
that rigid but lascivious puritan of antiquity. Ovid puts 
in the mouth of Pythagoras an eloquent lament for the 
golden age and decries a carnivorous diet. Cowper, Burns, 
and Wordsworth have shown a feeling for brutes as noble 
as it is unusual ; but the sentiments which they expressed 
once were the text of Hunt’s every page. His writings are 
civilizing. The brute feels only for itself and its mate or 
its helpless offspring, the savage for the members of his own 
tribe, the modern European for his race, but the man of per- 
fect culture will, like a God, feel for the universe. Hunt 
taught us to feel, and widened the limits of our tenderness. 
He made men*more gentle, more tolerant, not to error, but 
to those that err. For this and for the many happy hours 
he has given and still gives, God bless him. We of Amer- 
ica claim him as half our own and forgive the harsh words 
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he once uttered against us when we recall his kindly and la- 
borious life, his courage in the cause of reform, and the 
sweet charity which he exercised to almost all men and all 
things. He still ‘* speaks to us in a book,”’ and is still the 
apostle of humanity. 


CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Sr. Louis THE Heatruiest or Cities. —The readers of THe 
Western will recall an article written some time since by Prof. 
Charles A. Todd, M.D., for the purpose of defending St. Louis 
against the reiterated charge of being a sickly town, and of clearly 
setting forth the unusually excellent natural conditions whereby 


its wholesomeness is insured. The site of St. Louis is most favor- 
able, being elevated and sufficiently irregular to insure perfect 
drainage and ventilation. Its water supply is from the Missouri 
river —a mountain stream at its origin, and maintaining a char- 
acter for turbulence and rapidity even down to its union with the 
placid Mississippi, thus affording a sweet and potable water for the 
great city at this notable junction. The impurities of the Missouri 
are those common to violent currents cutting their passage through 
sands and clays. These may be readily separated, leaving a water 
unaffected with organic matters, which so frequently pollute rivers 
and lakes. In that article the population of St. Louis was taken, 
according to general acceptation, as 400,000, and the last census 
reduces that by about 50,000. It was supposed that this over- 
estimation of population would invalidate the very favorable 
health reports, but, as will be seen by the following statement of 
the St. Louis Board of Health lately published, the superior 
healthfulness of the city remains undoubted. The secretary of 
the board having compiled some comparative statistics relative to 
the mortality of nine cities in 1880, the result maintains the good 
reputation of St. Louis. It will be remembered that the compila- 
tions are from the official reports of the different cities: St. Louis, 
death rate per 1,000 for 1880, 18.95; Cincinnati, 20.04; Phila- 
delphia, 20.05; Chicago, 20.8; Boston, 22.9; Brooklyn, 23.2; 
Baltimore, 24.3; New Orleans, 25.5; New York, 26.3. 


Peruvian Bark. — The great and constantly increasing demand 
for Peruvian bark in medicine suggests to the English govern 
ment the cultivation of the cinchona tree in India, that country 
appearing to be suitable for its growth. At the request of the 
India Office, Mr. Clements R. Markham, who had travelled much 
in/the cinchona forests of Peru, upon a geological survey, under- 
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took to procure seeds and plants of all the cinchona species known 
to commerce. After undergoing much privation in those wilder- 
nesses of mountains and forests, and many dangers as well, — the 
natives being opposed to the exportation, —Mr. Markham, in 
spite of great obstacles, succeeded in his enterprise, and in 1866 
244,871 trees were permanently planted out in the Nilgiri Hill 
region of India, the climate and other conditions appearing there 
to be most favorable. Numerous private plantations have since 
sprung up, no less than 290,000 plants and 503 ounces of seeds 
having been distributed to the public by the Indian government. 
Other government plantations were established in Ceylon, where 
at present the entire cultivation is in private hands, the govern- 
ment attending only to the propagation and classification of the 
plants. In Ceylon there was under cultivation, in 1877, 5,578 
acres, seven millions of trees being planted. 


The introduction of the cinchona trees into India has been a 
financial success. The total cost of the introduction and growth 
in India up to 1876 was £139,628, and by 1880 the whole capital 


amount had been paid off, the plantations since yielding an 
annual revenue. The East Indian bark has entered the London 
market, and holds a high position. In 1879-80, the total yield of 
India and Ceylon was 1,172,000 lbs. 

It isa matter for universal congratulation that the cinchona 
culture has been thus assumed on English territory, and with such 
gratifying success. The natives in South America gather the pre- 
cious bark after the usual wasteful savage manner, devastating 
the forests, and it is said not always taking the trouble to strip 
the bark off the under side of the felled trees. The products of 
Peruvian bark have become indispensable in medicine, and the 
use of quinine alone is now so general that its price of late has 
advanced considerably. Quinine is not only anti-malarial, but of 
inestimable value as a tonic drug; and cinchona may be now 
regarded as a product in universal and steady demand, — a staple 
of equal importance with the other great objects of commercial 
interest and to be fostered as such. 


Tue Turn-Fest which was recently celebrated in our city excited 
less interest among the ‘‘Anglo-Americans’’ than it deserved. 
The exercises were admirable, and the exhibition of calisthenics 
was specially notable. There is no doubt but that among our 
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many causes for indebtedness to the German element of our popu- 
lation, interest in athletic sports is to be included. It seems to us 
strange that no German orator has used his opportunities to point 
out the many just causes for self-congratulation other than the 
political one. St. Louis has a large German population, and un- 
doubtedly owes no small part of its orderliness to this fact. St. 
Louis is a city with unusually high reputation for business integ- 
rity, and certainly the Germans, who, as a people, are noticeably 
frugal and upright, contribute no little to the standing of our city. 
The Germans, whether or not themselves educated, believe in 
education, and do not grudge their personal contributions; cer- 
tainly their belief has aided St. Louis. These and like considera- 
tions are surely more deserving than political power, or an emo- 
tional love of the Fatherland, and, if properly presented by those 
who have influence with the Germans, would certainly strengthen 
that harmony of feeling which should actuate all good citizens. 


Tue Concord School of Philosophy will soon begin the exe- 
cution of the programme already announced in THE Western. 
And now there comes to us a prospectus of the ‘‘ Summer School 
of Christian Philosophy,’’ to be held at Greenwood Lake, Orange 
County, N. J., July 12th to 21st. The lecturers and their sub- 
jects are as follows: Rev. Chas. F. Deems, ‘‘The Cry of Con- 
flict;’’ President Noah Porter, ‘‘ What We Mean by Christian 
Philosophy ;’’ Prof. B. P. Boune, ‘* The Theistic Basis of Science 
and Philosophy;’’ Rev. Thos. Guard, ‘‘ The Analogies Existing 
between Nature and Revelation;’’ Prof. C. A. Young, ‘ Astro- 
nomical Facts for Philosophical Thinkers ; ’’ Rev. Amery H. Brad- 
ford, ‘‘ Conditions of Spiritual Sight;’’ Prof. Alex. Winchell, 
‘*The Philosophical Consequences of Evolution;’’ Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, ‘* Foundations of Christian Belief;’’ Rev. J. H. MclIl- 
vaine, ‘*‘ Science and Revelation;’’ Prof. B. N. Martin, ‘* Recent 
Physicial Theories in their Bearing og Theology ;’’ and President 
John Bascom, ‘‘ The Gains and Losses of Faith from Science.’’ 
Particulars may be obtained by addressing Jas. R. Boyd, 7 Court- 
land Street, New York City. 


Tue educational institutions of our city have just concluded 
another year, and it seems to have been one of marked success. 
The commencement of the Washington University extended through 
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many days and evenings, and gave an opportunity for an inspec- 
tion of the work done in the various departments, from the pri- 
mary rooms to the collegiate and post-collegiate departments. 


Tue Public Schools have done much during the year to remove 
any occasion for criticism, and the community is to be congratu- 
lated upon the rational earnestness of the School Board and of its 
officers. 

TuHE contest over the New York Senatorships has already been 
of incalculable service in leading towards a purification of our 
political parties. We may reasonably hope that, as an ultimate 
result, the ‘‘ machinery ’’ of political contests will be thrown into 
hopeless disorder, and that we shall require from our representa- 
tives a greater fitness for holding places of ‘‘ trust and profit.”’ 


WE are glad to see in the North American Review a second 
article upon taxation, for, as we have said more than once through 
Tue Western, taxation needs to be rationalized. The article in 
the July North American, however, is too evidently written from 
the stand-point of large corporations, and hence some of its posi- 
tions are forced. When it is once understood that taxation is 
only a just return for privileges furnished, and a price paid for 
yet other opportunities to be given, there will follow a national 
study of methods which will yield sufficient revenue without crip- 
pling or dealing unfairly with any portion of the community. The 
immense revenue raised by the United States from spirituous 
liquors and tobacco is not felt as a hardship by the consumer, 
who is the true tax-payer. The tax levied upon many imported 
luxuries does not diminish their consumption, nor does it work 
hardship to the purchaser. Surely a study of this subject would 
yield better.and more lasting results than the anti-monopoly cry 
which now promises to become a political platform. 


Pror. J. B. Rosperts, of the Indianapolis High School, is among 
the most intelligent and active of those engaged in the work of 
public education. He has recently delivered a lecture upon com- 
pulsory education, which we commend to all interested in educa- 
tional matters. He makes the points (1) that compulsory educa- 
tion is opposed to the genius of our national institutions ; (2) that 
all such laws have proved themselves and must prove themselves 
ineffective. 
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THe Wabash management is making commendable efforts to 
attract the travelling public. The Tourist is the name of an inter- 
esting pamphlet recently published setting forth the advantages 
of this route and full of information for the traveller. The track 
is in exceptionally good condition, and the route is free from any 
objectionable features. 


ExactiLy what may be the occasion for six companies to offer 
to invest from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 apiece in elevated rail- 
way enterprises has not yet been disclosed, nor can one derive 
it from the recent presentation of the case to the City Council. 
The argument that progress consists in imitating the actions of 
larger cities ought by this time to have become ineffective, inas- 
much as those who were persuaded are now groaning over the ex- 
travagance which it occasioned. The argument that a city at large 
may at some future time receive a benefit is hardly sufficient to 
meet the objection that we must first live ourselves before pro- 
viding for unborn generations. Upon the grounds urged for the 
present provision of elevated railways; we might as well tax our- 


selves for a city hall in some town yet to be founded. Progress, 
it should be insisted upon, consists not in going ahead, but in 
going ahead in the right direction. 
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Vicron Huco: His Lire anp Works. From the French of ALFRED Bar- 
Bon. By FRANCES A.SHaw. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1881. 16mo. 
pp-, 205. 

A recent article in the Literary World on ‘ Literary Figures ie 
contains this passage: ‘‘Abroad, the foremost literary figure of 
the time is Victor Hugo, now just passed his eightieth birthday, 
laden with the toils of four-score as busy and successful years as 
ordinarily fall to the lot of man, and the object of a reverence 
and admiration with which few of his compeers have been rewarded. 
All the traits requisite are his age, achievement, loftiness of char. 
acter, picturesqueness of career, individuality.’’ 

Of what truly noble proportions is this figure of Victor Hugo, 
few, probably, but his own countrymen realize. We all know 
of him as the author of works which stamp him as a man of cre- 
ative genius, a patriot, and a humanitarian. This brief biography 
shows how faithfully his writings reflect his life; how the senti- 
ments he expresses have furnished his motives of action; how his 
creed has been justified by his conduct; how he has fought and 
suffered for his conviction. It portrays ‘‘the goodness which 
lifts great men to their hightest pinnacle.’’ It is, to be sure, 
marked by what strikes the Anglo-Saxon mind as gush, however 
natural and proper it may appear to a Frenchnian. Moreover, a 
eulogistic tone is inevitable in the work of one who is oppressed 
by the honor of a personal acquaintance with the great ‘* master,’’ 
and who lives and writes in the dazzle and the glamour of his 
immediate presence. It is, however, none the less interesting for 
this spirit of hero-worship which pervades it; and while it will 
not remain as the accepted biography of Victor Hugo, it will 
serve very well the purpose of those who wish a brief sketch of 
the career of this remarkable man. The form as well as the spirit 
of the original seems to be well preserved in the translation, which 
retains many Gallic terms of expression. ‘The author, too, affects 
somewhat the style of his admired master. 

Hugo was certainly born a poet. At the age of twelve he wrote 
‘*a dozen copy-books filled with grotesque effusions,’’ and by 
fifteen he had ‘‘ produced tragedies, elegies, idyls, romances, 
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fables, madrigals, and even a comic opera.’’ He obtained honor- 
able mention from the French Academy for a poem written at 
this age. The next year he obtained the prize of the Toulouse 
Academy. While his powers were thus early developed, their 
productiveness still continues. Though the allotted limit of 
human life has been long since passed, new works may still be 
expected from the pen of this vigorous young octogenarian. 


HarvarD EpITIon oF SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Hupson. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 1881. 


Volume XIV. is the last received, and includes the plays of 
‘Julius Ceesar’’ and ‘*‘ Hamlet.’’ There is no edition so con- 
venient and satisfactory for a private library, and each new vol- 
ume of the series maintains the excellences presented by the first. 
Our readers know our high esteem for Mr. Hudson’s Shakes- 
pearian work, and will share with us our pleasure in the excellent 
form in which the publishers present ‘it. Eprror. 
Worpswortu. By F. \.H. Myers. English Men of Letters Series. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1881. 

‘This is the twentieth issue of a series which is too well known 
to the purchaser of books to demand any recapitulation of its 
purposes and the manner of their execution. Many of the con- 
tributors to this series have appeared also in Ward’s ‘‘ English 
Poets,’’ though, for reasons not patent at a glance, they are 
not assigned the same authors for citation and review. Leslie 
Stephen, J. A. Symonds, William Minto, Mark Pattison, and F. 
W. H. Myers are furthermore well known through their contribu- 
tions to magazine literature, and all give promise of even better 
work in the future. This monograph upon Wordsworth will do 
much towards acquainting the general public with the merits of a 
poet who, whatever his shortcomings, deserves a recognition which, 
in his own country, was reserved till late in his life. Those who 
admire Wordsworth will receive a peculiar pleasure from Mr. 
Myers’ book; while those who do not understand the claim which 
Wordsworth has upon many will find that by this book they have 
been at once instructed and pleased. EpIror. 


Tue Scaoor or Lire. By \W.R. ALGER. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 

Mr. Alger is so well known, by name at least, that our readers 
will require no detailed description of any work from his pen. 
‘*The School of Life’’ is another contribution to the literature 
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which endeavors to make accessible such experiences of life as the 
older people have attained. It is fortunately true that there is an 
increasing number of young people who feel that they need guid- 
ance, and who are anxious to do the best with their own lives. 
To such folks Mr. Alger undertakes to minister, and while the 
enc proposed lacks the brilliancy of sensationalism, it has an 
utility which much brilliant effort lacks. We do not mean to be 
understood as suggesting a dtilness of treatment upon the part of 
the author, but simply as emphasizing the fact that the book 
undertakes its own peculiar work, and seeks its readers among 
those whose personal experience does not equal that of the author. 
Epiror. 


GiorGio, AND OrHER Poems. By Sruart Srerne. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


Many of our readers who remember the ‘* Angelo’”’ of this 
author will be pleased to know that its reception was such as to 
encourage the same publishing house to issue this second volume. 
‘*Giorgio ’’ is wrought out from the argument: ‘‘ Among Giorgione’s 
friends was one Petro Luzzo, who lived under the same roof with 


him. He took advantage of Giorgione’s confidence to carry off 
a girl whom Giorgione passionately loved. Wounded doubly by 
the falsehood of his mistress and the treachery of his friend, 
Giorgione sank into despair, and soon afterwards died at the early 
age of thirty-three.’’ The poem possesses and maintains an inter- 
est for the reader, and should find many a friendly welcome. The 


‘‘other poems,’’ about thirty in number, consist of sonnets and 
fugitive pieces, many of them — as the one entitled ‘* Prayer ’’ — 
devotional, and most of them set to the minor key. Strength 
and passion are noticeable qualities in most of the poems, which 


are, therefore, never tame. Epiror. 


PersonaL Reco.iections. By Joun F. Darpy. St. Louis: G.I. Jones & 
Co. 1880. 


Mr. Darby’s family came to St. Louis, from North Carolina, 
in 1818; so that for more than seventy-two years the author of 
this book has been a member of the community, portions of whose 
history he describes. Mr. Darby, having been a wealthy and enter- 
prising citizen, was at various times mayor of the city, United 
States Senator, etc., and thus enjoyed rare facilities for the largest 
acquaintance with the most prominent people. who inhabited or 
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visited St. Louis. To those interested in pioneer life, to the mem- 
bers of the various Historical Societies, to the collectors of 
Americana, Mr. Darby’s book will have great value. The typo- 
graphy and mechanical execution of the book are a credit to the 
house of G. T. Jones & Co., and we trust that the work will reach 
the audience which it seeks. Eprror. 


How To Ust Woop-WorkinG Toots. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1881. 


This is offered as a brief and simple manual for direction in 
the use of wood-working tools, and would seem to be well adapted 
for the use contemplated. Of late it has been discovered that a 
boy or girl may as well whittle to some purpose, and such aids as 
this little manual will doubtless prove serviceable to many. 


TureEE TREATISES OF PLoTInus. Translated from the original Greek. By 
Tuomas M. Jonnson. Osceola, Mo. 1880. 


This pamphlet, published (so the author prefaces) ‘‘ as a speci- 
men of an English version of the entire writings of Plotinus,’’ is, 
in its conception, a protest against that somewhat comprehensive 
heresy known as scientific materialism. It is always gratifying to 
meet.with the views of early thinkers upon great questions, put 
into such shape as brings them to the notice of those who other- 
wise would not take the trouble to examine them at first hand. 
The interest which attaches to the utterances of the leaders of 
thought is independent of the reader’s approval or disapproval of 
their substance. 

It is not hard to see what is the problem that Plotinus sets him- 
self to solve. His words are as follows: ‘+ Often when thoroughly 
converted to myself, being totally abstracted from the body, 
exempt from other things. and concentrated within myself, I 
behold a most wonderful beauty, and indubitably believe that I 
possess a supersensuous allotment, since I then energize according 
to the best life, am unified with Divinity, and, being posited in it, 
attain an energy which elevates me beyond every other intelligible. 
However, after this unification with, and establishment in, the 
Divine Nature, lapsing from intellect into the discursive energy of 
reason, I am perplexed as to how I previously and now descended ; 
and how my soul entered the body, being such as it really is in its 
essence, though abiding in body.’’ Let us not find fault with the 
expression of the question; it is not such a very easy one to 
formulate. It suffices to know that Plotinus finds certain pheno- 
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mena of consciousness, reminiscence, sentiment, to explain which 
he postulates a soul. That he should proceed to inquire into the 
origin, essence, and limitations of the individual soul, follows of 
course. The only persons especially interested in his discourse 
are those who are willing to start from his ‘* anagogic’’ basis, and 
to reach their postulates in the same way with him; but it seems 
a little arbitrary to impose the same method on those who protest 
against it, and not a little insolent to stigmatize those who ask 
for verification as ‘* intellectual pygmies.’’ ‘The translator, in using 
such words, forgets in his enthusiasm that the charge conveyed 
in them is not true. Further, in noticing that exclusive devotion 
to the sensuous tends to extinguish the notion of the supersensu- 
ous, he overlooks the fact that the reverse is an equal possibility, 
and that so far the two sides are on the same footing and cannot 
fairly call each other by hard names. It is not inconceivable that a 
man, by long abstraction and introspection, should come to regard 
his inferences as intuitons, and attach to them the sanctity of 
inspirations Such strong subjective tendencies fall within the 
observation of every student of mental phenomena, and their exist- 
ence is precisely what justifies the demand that reasoners shall 
‘*verify.’’ The materialist charged with grovelling in the ‘* caverns 
of Sense’’ retorts by calling his adversary a somnambulist, and, as 
far as that argument goes, the position is even. ‘The question 
really comes to this, whether material forms are an outcome of 
the ideal, or ideas phenomena of the material, and it is becoming 
that the discussion be approached with a maximum of modesty 
and a minimum of dogmatism, conditions which the author of the 
preface to this book does not fulfil. E. H. T. 


A GerMAn READER FoR Hien Scuoots. By Wm. H. RosEnsTENGEL, A. M. 

In the multiplication of books in the present age, and especially 
of text books-for the use of schools, it sometimes becomes a 
matter of no little difficulty to select those best fitted for the 
purpose. In Prof. Rosenstengel’s ‘‘German Reader for High 
Schools,’’ a want long felt by teachers of German is fully met, 
and the way provided for a more rapid and thorough understand- 
ing of that language. The book is the work of an experienced 
teacher, who is thoroughly conversant with the needs of pupils for 
whom it is intended, and evinces close observation in avoiding the 
errors made by most compilers. The method of teaching German 
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to foreigners by means of grammar only has for a long time been 
considered unsuccessful. Of course, grammar is necessary to a 
certain extent, but only so far as to enable the pupil to understand 
forms and constructions. No one can master the language by 
simply studying its technicalities. The idioms are only compre- 
hended by conversation and familiarity with literature. Hence we 
find the selections of conversation and stories compiled by Prof. 
Rosenstengel to be most admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which they were designed. They give the student an insight into 
the beauties and the peculiarities of style of the principal writers 
among the Germans, and they aid in forming a correct taste. A 
similar book has been used in our High School for several years, 
viz.: ** Storme’s Select Stories,’’ but we regard this one as far 
better, affording, besides other advantages, a fine selection of 
poetry. Another and most important recommendation is that the 
vocabulary is not given at the end of each reading exercise, but at 
the end of the book, thus compelling the student to prepare the 
lesson more exactly. We also find in the appendix a form for 
analyzing each story by a series of questions, which, if carried out, 
would be of the utmost advantage, rendering it impossible for the 
learner to pass over the lesson without comprehending it in the 
smallest details. Wan. DeutscH. 

Tue Youne Forks’ Cyctopa#pia or Persons anD PiLaces. By Joun D- 

CHampPLin, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1881. 

This is one of aseries of which the others are ‘‘ ‘The Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedia of Common Things,’’ ‘*The Child’s Catechism of 
Common Things,’’ and ‘*The Child’s Astronomy.’’ The titles 
sufficiently set forth the design of these books, and we need there- 
fore say only that the language is simple, the information valuable, 
the typography excellent, and the illustratious of a variable quality, 
being poor in personal likenesses and very good in engravings of 
places and buildings. We regard the book as highly valuable to 
young people and recommend it to those who have aught to do 
with juvenile literature. Eprror. 


‘* UNDERNEATH THE MisTLeETOE,’’ is the title of a small volume of 
poems by Edward L. Fales, of Minneapolis. There is consider- 
able variety in the topics and a uniform manner of treatment. 

Epiror. 
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DRIVEN TO DESPAIR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Harrison Dorn was not always a sceptic and a man-hater. 
There was a time when no young and trustful spirit, in the 
morning of life, could be a more ardent believer in the 
providence of God and the good will of men than he. In 
fact, Harrison Dorn was once a lover; and what telescope 
is there like pure earthly love to bring God near? 

Nor was it that affinity called ** love at first sight ’’ which 
attracted the young man toward the object of his affection ; 
but she whom he worshipped had risen upon his life like a 
winter’s-night moon — first a reflection, then a rim, a sec- 
tion, a hemisphere, and finally the full orb, standing timidly 
in the doors of the sky, and waiting to be called in. So 
there was neither Platonism nor sensationalism about Har- 
rison’s love; it was as natural and healthy a growth as ever 
sprang from the human heart. There was Constance Brooks, 
gentle, fair, and entirely lovable ; here was Harrison Dorn, 
possessing all the susceptibilities and longings of an ardent 
soul. The result, of course, was that the young man 
obeyed the promptings of nature, and became a lover. 

But with them, as with many another happily assorted 
pair, the retarding element was not wanting. 

Constance had been affianced, while yet a child, to the 
son and heir of a friendly house, in the alliance of which 
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